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THE FIRST PRESIDENTIAL DEATH. ! + 
EATH has spoken to the American people in a voice ale 
of consequence and power he cannot hereafter surpass. 
He has spoken from the capitol, and standing amidst the 
highest memorials of authority this nation can know. 
There may not be in the voice an unrivalled depth of pas- A 
sion, or a heart-piereing sharpness of agony, but all of force P 
and solemnity to be acquired from high station, newness | 
and splendor of office, and the sustained gaze of many mil- : 
lions of free people, sounds in the accents he has recently A 


uttered. Poets and men of genius in God’s good time will 
arise, and labor, and die a death that comes much nearer to 
the heart than this; philanthropists and prison-searchers, 
like Howard, and emancipators of men, will enter the tomb 
with a more tearful train ; patriots, falling on the plain amid 
foes to civil liberty, and martyrs dying for conscience’ sake, 
must shake the bosom with a profounder grief. 

Nor was this death altogether wanting in incidents of an 
heroic nature ; up to the capitol the good ‘President marched 
amid throngs of earnest friends, all eager to grasp his hand, 
and cry out God bless him as he passed the benisons 
of thousands hung upon his steps, and he planted himself 
in the chief chair of state under many cheerful auspices 
and promises of good at hand :—in three and thirty days 
he was latd out in the Presidential mansion to receive call- 
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ers; but no more to stretch to them the welcome hand, or 

cheer them with the joyous eye. A month’s President—he 
came into power in a whirlwind, which subsided shortly 
into the low whispering dirge of death. 

When we call back to our imagination the banners, the 
loud free shouts, the boastful drums and the choral songs 
of November, and see how they have died away into 
an April mildness of tears, and shrouded emblems, and 
slow mournful marches and processions, we learn that we 
live in two worlds that glide into and interchange with each 
other. Light and shadow never lay closer side by side. 
Assuming power in the midst of triumph and acclamation, 
our late Chief Magistrate laid it down in quietude and a sol- 
emn stillness never to be broken. The great robe of office 
changed, as of itself, and with miraculous swiftness, into the 
silent shroud and plain bands of utter peace. We rejoice 
that the good old man is gone. The future time grows 
dark upon the view. W hat of discord, and war, and civil 
confusion, labors in the gathering cloud, God only knows. 
It was eminent good fortune, that he whose life had been 
happy and triumphant, should pass out of it ere its peace 
was broken by the sounds of alien hostility, or, to a true 
spirit. the more fearful murmurs of disaffection or distrust, 
from his own countrymen and people. 

We rejoice that he is dead, inasmuch as this one death, 
high and lamented as it is, has consummated a great truth, 
and confirmed our faith in free institutions and free men. 
A change which elsewhere often wrenches thrones from 
their foundations, has here been wrought with the silence 


and dignity of a funeral! pageant. The Supreme Power of 


the land has descended into the second constitutional hands 
—by no arrogant transmission of blood, or insolent interfe- 
rence of armed men—without a pause or a murmur, Our 
faith in men, our reverence for the constitutional charter, 
have mouited whatever spot or soil they may have acquired 
in any recent mischances, and new -fledged, ascend again, 
and with an undoubting eye dare contemplate the future 
in its most boding and disastrous shapes. 


Never—we will venture to say—never was the attach- 


ment of a people to its institutions exhibited with more 
sense, decorum, and constancy than in the present trial ; 
never were the better elements of the American character 
evoked with greater success, although the lapidary hand 
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that called to the surface the bright, new aspects and colors, 
was cold and deadly. 

In a former article, illustrative of the incidents of the 
recent Presidential canvass* we had occasion to speak of 
the employment of emblems and devices in furtherance of 
political or party objects. The same subject now arises 
with a less cheerful complexion; and the question at pre- 
sent is, how far the use of shrouded standards, badges, 
crapes, and printers’ rules, as denotements of grief, is wise 
and necessary. 

There is, unquestionably, a class of minds—men of re- 
fined, or imaginative temperament—with whom they are 
not needed, whose delicate sense of sorrow is, perhaps, 
ofiended by the display of any symbol, or evidence of feel- 
ing whatever. They would enjoy their grief in silence, 
and cherish the dart that has pierced their breast in secrecy 
and repose. ‘They ask for no gloomy weeds, no sable 
hearse, no long train of mourners, no pomp of obsequies, or 
funeral observance. These, influenced by a true delicacy 
of feeling, perhaps, would not have the metropolis defile 
through its own streets in divisions of clergy, laity, magis- 
tracy, and soldiery: with sections and subsections, com- 
posed of ex x-aldermen and ex- presidents, the horse of the 
deceased led by his aged servant, an urn shrouded in black, 
and twenty-six pall- bearers, representing the twenty-six 
States of the Union. But it should be borne in mind that 
the class of meditative and thoughtful sorrowers for a pub- 
lic man is extremely limited; and that it is for the general 
mind, and for the purpose of stamping upon ita deep and 
salutary conviction of the bereavement, that these devices 
are intended. 

The shrouded eagle brings home the pointed dart with 
double force to their bosoms : ; and the golden lettered ban- 
ner blotted from the sun by dreary crape, makes thick and 
palpable the sense of their grief. The artisan, who would 
scarcely trouble himself with profound reflections that would 
justify lamentation, and whose heart is, perhaps, scarcely 
alive to the nice sensibilities that constantly vibrate and 
keep grief true to its object, as he strikes a blow upon the 
bench or the anvil casts his eve upon the dark band that 
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encircles his arm, and feels, of a truth, that a great and good 
man has fallen. Keeping, therefore, this side of quaint t and 
foppish distinctions, such as the wearing of the badge above 
the elbow for the military token of gr rief and below it as 
the citizen’s, we hold the influence ‘of public ceremonials 
and appropriate emblems, justifiable and useful: the eye is 
fixed, the heart improved, and the memory kept fresh. 

Depressed and humiliated by an occasion that tower- 
ed too high for it to strike at, we rejoiced to see with 
what eflicacy the evil spirit of party was laid and made 
to hold its peace for a season. Despotic, slanderous, Ish- 
mael-like, and brazen as it is, it could not keep its front 
amid the solemn scene, but slunk away from the fraternal 
obsequies, and crouching in the distance, sits at gaze, ready, 
we doubt not, to re-enter his realm at the earliest chance. 
Would that he might be made there to inure, a miserable 
exile, an outcast mar-plot and peace-breaker—forever and 
ever. He has been no friend of ours; has done us no 
good service that we know of for sixty years; on the con- 
trary, has not spared pains or toil to make us restless, em- 
bittered, and belligerent towards one another. Why, there- 
fore, he should be permitted to put men together by the 
ears, to harass and excite them from year’s ‘end to year’s 
end, and from Maine to Florida, is beyond. the power of 
plain sense to comprehend. Is this spirit so fierce and 
barbarian in his nature, that nothing but skeleton hands 
can smite him dumb, and dead men’s voices quell the 
devil that rages within him? Is no appeal sufficient 
which emanates from quiet firesides, the calm privacy 
of domestic life, past goodness, present worth, or future 
usefulness, that candidates for office must be assailed with 
demoniac energy and bitterness, and be made to repent 
the day they were rash enough to lend themselves to the 
public service? Does any one believe that our politicians 
and statesmen, our chief counsellors and advisers in crit- 
ical affairs are the gross, sinister, and corrupt men they 
are painted in the harangues of partisan declaimers and 
the paragraphs of party prints? Does any one hold either 
party to be the jacobinical club, the mercenary junto, the 
base, false foe of our institutions, which its opposite charges 
it to be? 

No, no. The silence and grateful reciprocity of an oc- 
casion like the late Presidential burial, disclaims and repu- 
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diates any such belief as harsh and unjust ; proves that the 
violence and fierceness of party are an unnatural and fe- 
verish condition of the body politic, and calls upon us from 
the very bosom of its repose and serenity, to make our po- 
litical differences henceforth differences of judgment and 
opinion, and not of idle passion and insane perversion of 
character and truth. 

Another kindred lesson we have been taught by this great 
event; that the American press possesses, under ‘all its abu- 
ses, a profound sense of justice and right; that it is willing 
to be a co-worker with the public mind in the expression 
of humane and charitable sentiments, and liberal opinions. 

Everywhere has it written of the recent death with for- 
bearance, good feeling, and a proper regard for the charities 
of life. Back and forth through every part of the land 
have the mournful tidings been tolled and echoed; and 
the whole press has been but one continuous chime of mel- 
ancholy bells responding, iterating, and harmonizing with 
each other. Whatever errors of taste, or defects of mere | 
critical judgment may be charged upon our journals, we 
have uniformly found them, apart from partisan _ bias, 
sound and clear on questions of morals, and just, so far as 
they were informed, in advocating right and rebuking the 
wrong-doer. Certain ingrained abuses we fear there are, 
dark flaws of passion, and stains of prejudice and error, 
which we devoutly wish might be purged away ; but for 
the good which it has done, we thank it, and trust it will 
date from the present hour its new calendar of kind offices, 
enlightened humanity, and temperate advocacy of truth. 

The respect of republics for magistracy and constituted 
authorities cannot be hereafter called in question. This, 
the first occasion on which the whole nation could unite to 
exhibit, by undoubted testimonials, their respect for the 
Common Head of all, has given birth to expressions of re- 
gard unprompted by precedent or prescription—for there 
were no such guides in the present case—but flowing 
spontaneously from the popular heart. Nature spoke out 
from its own primitive shrine, suggesting, directing, and in- 
spiring what was to be done, and the result was a sim- 
ple and genuine homage worthy of a free nation. [or the 
man, deep, earnest sorrow, we doubt not, was felt; but for 
the President, a sterner and more comprehensive regret. 
It was the great office distenanted that caused dismay, 
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the sense of an awful bereavement, and general gloom. 
When the nation looked up and discerned a great blank, 1 In 
the firmament of Its powers and principalities, from whence 
its chief planet had departed, what wonder that it started 
back and stretched its hands to the heavens, in deprecation 
of the mighty Providence that lad wheeled it from its 
sphere. 

Standing at the portal of the tomb, and reverently regard- 
ing the lilustrious Dead, it seems to us as if a solemn voice 
issued forth ¢ ‘ounselling peace, fraternal love, amity with na- 
tions, and trust in God. Death has drawn nigh to us, and 
seems as if he stalked with majestic port across the thresh- 
old of our homes, and had seated himself by our firesides 
to read us a lesson from the great text-book of Providence 
which he ever bears in his hand. Oh, wiser far than all 
human scripture and black-letter teaching is the practical 
homily by w hich he informs us of the solemn requirements of 
duty, household justice, national purity, and, chiefest of all, 
of the eternal crisis toward which every man is hastening 
with that gloomy guide as his usher and chamberlain |! 


M. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


{X his own peculiar walk of fiction and sentiment, there 

is perhaps no author in English literature who could 
supply to us the few natural beautiful sketches of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Of the American writers destined to live, he 
is the most original, the one least indebted to foreign models 
or literary precedents of any kind, and as the reward of 
his genius he is the least known to the public. It might be 
thought that in the small band of true native authors there 
would be none neglected ; that here among a people tena- 
cious of national character, the reputation of the author 
would be secure; that out of a nation of readers, originality 
and genius w ould call forth numerous friends and devotees ; 
that if the authors of the country were few, ‘the fewer 
men, the greater share of honor.’ But it is not so, reputa- 
tion is dependent upon other qualities than worth alone, or 
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we would not have at this day material for an article upon 
the genius of Hawthorne. 

Doubtless Hlawthorne has many admirers : his native 
New England must contain many who love his awe-stricken 
tales of ‘the old colony times, of the era of the Province 
House, of the terror of Salem Witchcraft, of the picturesque 
gathering at the siege of Louisbourg ; there are others who 
may unwittingly owe him thanks for pure descriptions of 
nature, passages of refined sentiment and graceful thought, 
that have found their w ay Into the newspapers without any 
mention of the author. The loss of notoriety in this way we 
are sure would be no cause of regret to Hawthorne, for in 
the noiseless utterance of his reflections through the omni- 
present press he might in all humility recognise an element of 
beneficence, free as the air of summer, carrying every where 
the blessing of the Unseen Benefactor. Notoriety, con- 
temporary reputation,—they are but weak voices of that 
sound of Fame which breathes from the lips of the author, 
to live through his country and beyond his age, though it be 
heard only in the stil small voice of conscious thought, or 
have its most enduring record imprinted on the flushed 
countenance of the lonely reader, 

It need be no cause of regret to the friends of Haw- 


thorne that he is not popular in the common acceptation of 


the word, for popularity is not essential to his success. He 
has written, not because others admire, but because he him- 
self feels. His motive was from within. He could not have 
written better if a publisher had stood by his side feeding the 
flame of authorship with checks on the banker, or a body of 
editors been ready with paste and scissors to manufacture 
his wares in the best possible shape for the public. His merit 
does not need the verdict of multitudes to be allowed. It 
is not with him as with a novelist or dramatist who catches 
at the favor of the moment, and is every thing or nothing 
according to the issue of his experiment. T he writings of 
Hawthorr ne can bear the delay of favor, they cannot perish, 
for they spring from the depths of a true heart. They are 
part of the genuine recorded experience of humanity, and 
must live.* 


a — + ~~ 


* We wouid be pleased to find that our author is more popular than we 
have represented him, but we have mentioned his name to many, who then 
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It will be seen that we attribute a deeper philosophy, a 
higher influence to these writings, than the description 
tales and essays, might seem to warrant. In truth, though 
written in prose, they are poems of a high order. The 
poetical temperament is beneath every page, “noulding , mod- 
ifying every thought, coloring every topic of commonplac e 
with the hues of fancy and sensibility. The genius of Haw- 
thorne is peculiar as that of Charles Lamb, with fewer ex- 
ternal aids from books and conventional literary expressions. 
He does not, like the popular author, express the reluctant 
thoughts and images of other people’s minds, but calls the rest 
to look uy pon, wonder at, admire, and then love, his own. 
ilis writings, like those of all strictly original writers, are 
the solution of a new problem, the exhibition of the human 
heart and intellect, under a new array of circumstances. 
From the depths of New England, the culture of her old 
history, her domestic faithfulness to simple-hearted living, 
amid the repulsive anti-poetical tendencies of the present 
day, the soul of a young man speaks to us in fanciful rev- 
eries, a passionate sense of life, in words of gloom and 
sorrow. Sadness deepened into awe and fear, is the con- 
stant attendant of his pen, but it is the sadness of youth—it 
is the young man’s melancholy, with nought of the despair 
of age, or the cold hardness of practical life. His grave 
images are the visions of a dreamer who dreams of reali- 
ties; he is weighed down by an ever present consciousness 
of real life, but wanting courage to grasp the real action, 
he. catches only the shadow. Not irreverently, with the 
rashness often attributable to critics, would we say he has 
in his character much of Hamlet. His imagination leads 
him into all possible conditions of being; he is purely ro- 





heard it for the first time, and some of them book makers as well as book 
readers. We do not remember any mention of his name in English journals, 
save on one occasion in the small print of the London Literary Gazette, w here 
his fine tale of The Gentle Boy, beautifully illustrated by a design drawn by 
Miss Peabody, was pronounced incomprehensible and absurd! It occurred 
to us that the country had for once produced something too refined to be 
measured by a hack reviewer. ‘ The Rill from the Town Pump,’ the best 
known of Hawthorne’s sketches, was stolen by a cunning London bookseller, 
the author’s name omitted, and circulated as a temperance tract. In the 
96th number of the North American Review, Lonare.tiow has written an 
admirable eulogy of the ‘ Twice Told Tales,’ and in the late American 
Monthly Magazine for March, 1838, there is an article w orthy of the subject 
Weare not aware of any others. 
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mantic, conscious all the while of the present world about 
him, which he lingers around without the energy of will to 
seize upon and possess. He has, with a higher impulse, 
something of the waywardness of his own character, Mr. 
Wakefield the London citizen, who one day absented him- 
self from his wife, and lived twenty years in the next street, 
in the daily habit of seeing her, without even speaking to 
her or visiting his own door. So Hawthorne lives rather 
near the present time than actually belonging to it. His 
literary life isa fascinated dream, an abstraction. ‘The con- 
fessions of an imaginary character, one Oberon, in a paper 
entitled The Journal of a Solitary Man, betray the secret 
of the sombre half-disappointed spirit that breathes through 
his pages. It is the maiden Sympathy, sitting on her cold 
monument, smiling at grief, having never wedded manly 
Action. 


‘If there be any thing bitter in the following reflections, 
its source is in human sympathy, and its sole object is him- 
self. It is hard to die without one’s happiness; to none 
rmore so than myself, whose early resolution it had been to 
partake largely of the joys of life, but never to be burdened 
with its cares. Vain philosophy! The very hardships of 
the poorest laborer, whose whole existence seems one long 
toil, has something preferable to my best pleasures. Merely 
skimming the surface of life, I know nothing, by my own 
experience, of itsdeep and warm realities. I have achieved 
none of those objects which the instinct of mankind espe- 
cially prompts them to pursue, and the accomplishment of 
which must, therefore, beget a native satisfaction. The 
truly wise, after all their speculations, will be led into the 
common path, and, in homage to the human nature that 
pervades them, will gather gold, and till the earth, and set 
out trees, and build a house. But I have scorned such wis- 
dom. I have rejected, also, the settled, sober, careful glad- 
ness of a man by his own fireside, with those around him 
whose welfare is committed to his trust, and their guidance 
to his fond authority. Without influence among serious 
affairs, my footsteps were not imprinted upon the earth, but 
lost in air; and I shall Jeave no son to inherit my share of 
life, with a better sense of its privileges and duties, when 
his father should vanish like a bubble ; so that few mortals, 
even the humblest and weakest, have been such ineffectual 
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shadows in the world, or die so utterly as [ must. Even a 
young man’s bliss has not been mine. With a thousand va- 
grant fantasies, I have never truly loved, and perhaps shall 
be doomed to loneliness throughout the eternal future, be- 
cause. here on earth, my soul has never married itself to the 


soul of woman.’ 


The distinctive mark of Hawthorne’s writings, is a fan- 
ciful pathos delighting in sepulchral images. Like the an- 
cient Egyptians, he exhibits the skull and insignia of mor- 
tality to temper the gaiety of the feast. His style, pure, 
serene, cheerful, is dashed with fearful shadows of gloom, as 
on the brighest midsummer day a passing cloud veils the 
earth in momentary darkness. ‘This quaint love of the 
tomb, which he employs as an antagonist force to an exceed- 
ing sense of the beauty and grace of life, not from an un- 
healthy morbid temperament, he has in common with several 
of the master minds of English literature. The dramatist 
Webster, who was originally a sexton, casts a strange fascli- 
nating gloom over his tragedies by his similes from the 
C harnel ‘house ; ; Jeremy Taylor, i in his Holy Dying, indulges 
in this luxury of wo—we read on, impressed by the pro- 
fusion of the author's fancy covering the cold walls of the 
tomb with the drapery of grief and sorrow, till the mind, re- 
posing perhaps on the humanity of the scene, is filled and 
diverted with a comforting sense of pleasure. ‘The Hydri- 
otaphia of Sir Thomas Browne is a joyous comment on the 
tomb, the intellect speculating on vanity and decay, and 
triumphant over death : ‘’Tis all one to lie in St. Innocent’s 
church-yard, as in the sands of Egypt. Ready to be any- 
thing, in the ecstasy of being ever, and as-content with 
six foot as the moles of Adrianus ! 

The Wedding Knell and the Minister’s Black Veil, two 

of our author’s ‘Twice Told Tales, exhibit an ingenious 
refinement of terror wrought up with none of the ordinary 
machinery of gloom, no death’s heads, or goblins or myste- 
rious portraits, gleaming from the wall, no Radcliffean hor ror, 
but a metaphy sical exposition of the dark places of the human 
soul, a preacher’s exhibition and warning of guiltand death. 
Fancy’s Show Box, the title of another. sketch, is a skilful 
analysis of the deceitful human heart, tented to the quick. 
The foliowing are picturesque passages, not exactly in the 
vein we have described, but such as may more readily be 
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detached from the narrative than the others, and they are 
taken from papers not collected in the volume of Tales. 
Here is a picture of that handmaiden of Death, Nurse In- 
gersoll, 


‘An awful woman! she is the patron-saint of young phy- 
sicians, and the bosom friend of old ones. In the mansions 
where she enters, the inmates provide themselves black gar- 
ments; the coffin- maker follows her; and the bell tolls as 
she comes away from the threshold. Death himself has 
met her at so many a bed-side, that he puts forth his bony 
hand to greet Nurse Ingersoll. What a history might she 
record of the great sicknesses, in which she has gone hand 
in hand with the exterminating angel! She remembers 
when the small-pox hoisted a red banner on almost every 
house along the street. She has witnessed when the typus 
fever swept off a whole household, young and old, all but a 
lonely mother, who vainly shrieked to follow her last loved 
one. Where would be Death’s triumph, if none lived to 
weep ! She can speak of strange maladies that have broken 
out, as if spontaneously, but were found to have been im- 
ported from foreign lands, with rich silks and other mer- 
chandise, the costliest portion of the cargo. And, once, 
she recollects, the people died of what was considered a new 
pestilence, tili the doctors traced it to the ancient grave of 
a young girl, who thus caused many deaths a hundred years 
after her own burial. Strange that such black mischief 
should lurk in a maiden’s grave! She loves to tell how 
strong men fight with fiery fevers, utterly refusing to give 
up their breath! and how consumptive virgins fade out of 
the world, scarcely reluctant, as if their lovers were wooing 
them to a far country. ‘Tell us, thou fearful woman! tell 
us the death secrets! Fain would | search out the meaning 


of words, faintly gasped with intermingled sobs, and broken 


sentences, half audibly spoken between earth and the judg- 
ment seat !” 


One of the most fantastic visions of Hawthorne, is the 
Old Maid in the Winding Sheet, but like all his reveries, it 
has a groundwork of reality i in the moral of the tale. The 
passage that follows, however, is purely fanciful : 


‘A lonely woman had passed from youth to extreme age, 
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and was known by all the town, as the ‘Old Maid in the 
Winding Sheet.’ A taint of insanity had affected her whole 
life, but so quiet, sad, and gentle, so utterly free from violence, 
that she was suffered to pursue her harmless fantasies, un- 
molested by the world, with whose business or pleasures she 
had nought to do. She dwelt alone, and never came into 
the daylight, except to follow funerals. Whenever a corpse 
was borne along the street, in sunshine, rain, or snow, whether 
a pompous train, of the rich and proud, thronged after it, 
or few and humble were the mourners, behind them came 
the lonely woman, in a long white garment, which the 
people called her shroud. She took no place among the 
kindred or the friends, but stood at the door to hear the fu- 
neral prayer, and walked in the rear of the procession, as 
one whose earthly charge it was to haunt the house of mourn- 
ing and be the shadow of affliction, and see that the dead 
were duly buried. So long had this been her custom, that 
the inhabitants of the town deemed her a part of every 
funeral, as much as the coffin pall, or the very corpse itself, 
and argued ill of the sinner’s destiny, unless the ‘ Old Maid 
in the W inding Sheet,’ came gliding like a ghost behind. 
Once, it is said, she affrighted a bridal party with her pale 
presence, appearing suddenly in the illuminated hall, just as 
the priest was uniting a false maid to a wealthy man, before 
her lover had been dead a year. Evil was the omen to that 
marriage! Sometimes she stole forth by moonlight and 
visited the graves of venerable integrity, and wedded love, 
and virgin innocence, and every spot where the ashes of a 
kind and faithful heart were mouldering. Over the hillocks 
of those favored dead, would she stretch out her arms, with 
a gesture as if she were scattering seeds; and many be- 
lieved she brought them from the garden of paradise ; for 
the graves, w hich she had visited, were green beneath the 
snow, and covered with sweet flowers from April to Novem- 
ber. Her blessing was better than a holy verse upon the 
tombstone ! 


Though sketches of this kind abound in his pages, Haw- 
thorne is not a gloomy writer—his melancholy is fanciful, 
capricious—his spirit of love for all things, his delight in 
childhood, his reverence for woman, his sympathy with na- 
ture, are constant. We are made better by all that he 
writes, If he shows the skilful touches of the physician in 
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probing the depths of human sorrow, and noting the earliest 
stains of guilt upon the soul, he has too a fund of cheerful- 
ness and sympathy that can minister to the mind diseased. 
What winning accents he might use from the pulpit—what 
lay sermons, full of hope and tranquillity and beauty, he may 
yet give the world in his writings ! 

D. 





TABLE-TALK.* 
MODELS. 


| CAN recollect scarcely a single instance, in which great 
authors have written after models—where they have 

not imitated writers much inferior to themselves. In the 
history, also, of almost every man of genius, some inferior 
person is to be found, to whom the great man once looked 
up, and from whom: he gained something. Thus, Burns 
imitated Ferguson, and Cowper, Vincent Bourne. Hudi- 
bras was modelled on a very trivial production of the same 
class, and Coleridge, at one period, almost adored Hartley. 
Burke expressed great indebtedness to an obscure clergy- 
man, of the name, (I think,) of Mudge ; and Johnson has 
left an affecting retrospect of his gratitude for Gilbert 
Walmsley. 

The greatest minds disdain not help from any source, and 
the most original writers are the greatest borrowers. 

Some of our finest writers, among others, Pope and Gold- 
smith, openly professed imitation, and prided themselves on 
their skill in copying. 


ee ee 


Aut of Washington’s eulogists have been equally success- 
ful with all of his painters. None have failed to hit the 
marked traits of his character, as well as of his countenance. 
This, of itself, proves the harmonious beauty of his char- 
acter. 





-— 


* Continued from page 35. 
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To misrepresent a man’s story, or repeat a tale differ- 
ently from the way in which it was related, with the false 
preface of the true author, is the next crime to forgery, and 
may be still more injurious. 


Belsham has neatly defined character to be ‘the sum 
total of affections and habits.’ 


CRITICISM. 


Certain great works should be read frequently, and at 
different periods of life, to be thoroughly felt and understood. 

How often do we make three or four ineffectual attempts 
to read a book, and each time close the volume in despair! 
Accidentally, we take it up, (mood and season fitting,) and 
finish it with the greatest satisfaction. 

There are standard works to be read in early life, for the 
future pleasure of retrospection; Pilgrim’s Progress and 
the Arabian Nights, and Robinson Crusoe, belong to this 
description of books, 

Criticism on some books is even better than the books 
themselves. 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


The distinctions between wit and humor are, that 
Wit is intellectual ; humor, sensuous. 
Wit is artificial ; humor, natural ; 
that is, wit is employed on artificial objects—the follies of 
fashion; humor represents real farcical objects, and the 
traits of less refined society than the world of fashion. 

A humorist is not, necessarily, a man of humor, but of 
humors. He cannot describe, or point out humorous pecu- 
liarties in others; but affords, in himself, a subject for the 
comic painter. 

Wit is the scholar’s quality, and partly learned; humor 
is the quality of genius, and cannot be derived. 

Wit is perceptive; humor, reflective. Learning assists 
wit; but rather impedes humor. The best instances of 
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learned wit are, Rabelais, Butler, Swift; of learned humor, 
Arbuthnot and Lamb. Sheridan was the greatest natural 
wit, perhaps, that ever lived. The finest humorous writers 
are Cervantes, Smollett, Goldsmith, and Washington Irving. 

Humor is, in part, constitutional—a matter of tempera- 
ment; wit, rarely so. There is saturnine, gay, delicate, 
and powerful humor. It ranges from a subtle association 
to broad burlesque. Wit is exceedingly ‘ versatile and mul- 
tiform’ in its modes, but of one texture—always intellectual. 
A satiric poet is a wit; a humorist writes mock-heroic. 
Wit is bitter; humor, good-natured. Saturnine humor and 
sarcastic wit are very opposite. The first is melancholy, 
concealing tenderness ; the last is brilliant, pointing malice. 

In description, humor appeals to the eye ; wit, to the mind. 
The finest humorous writers have generally been poor talk- 
ers, because humor requires a fullness of development and 
detail, too complicated and extended for conversation. 

Wit, merely glancing at a topic, is, for that reason, admi- 
rably adapted to animated colloquy. There is a marked 
difference between the styles of humorous and witty wri- 
ters. Humorous writers are more fluent and melodious; 
witty authors are generally short and pointed. It is all the 
difference between the style ‘periodique’ and ‘ coupé.’ 

Humorous thoughts glide into the mind, are sympathetic ; 
witty ideas, like cold abstractions, dazzle, but never charm. 
Wit and fancy, humor and imagination, are correlative. 

A humorous satirist sympathizes with the object of his 
ridicule, as Cervantes with his hero; but a witty satirist 
always despises the subject of his satire. 

Humor paints directly ; wit illustrates indirectly. Wit 
is never descriptive at length; it paints miniatures, or shar- 
pens an epigram. Humor is vividly graphic: wit is occu- 
pied with analyzing character ; humor rather paints manners. 

Dialogue is the forte of a man of wit ; monologne the pro- 
perty of the humorous writer. 


[IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 


Imagination is the leading faculty of the mind; fancy, an 
accessory quality. The one has a general fusing power ; 
the other is distinct from it and does not assimilate... Im- 
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agination is shown in conception: fancy, in particular illus- 
tration. First, looks to general effect: the last, to special 
ornament. 

Imagination may be said to bear the same relation to 
fancy, as the firmament above us, toa bright star. The 
first is grand and general: the second is fine and minute. 
The description of Death in Milton is an effort of imagina- 
tion: the picture of Queen Mab in Romeo and Juliet is an 
instance of sparkling fancy. 

Milton had a sublime imagination, vast and powerful : 
Shakspeare was almost, if not entirely his equal in this 
respect, and was far more inventive and copious. Milton 
had not much fancy in his Paradise Lost: but his Comus 
and earlier poems are ful] of a fantastic quaint fancy, en- 
riched by and based upon, a fund of brilliant erudition. 
His fancy afterwards became more a matter of learning and 
elaboration. Shakspeare, universally-gifted, was blessed 
with a most luxuriant fancy, rich, romantic, and picturesque. 
Among contemporary poets, Coleridge had most imagina- 
tion, and Keats the freest fancy. 

A scholastic fancy is the result of subtle association. 


TASTE AND JUDGMENT. 


Taste is a finer quality than judgment, but by no means so 
exact or clear. It has less penetration, and wants the spirit 
of forecast and prediction. 

Taste is aninstinct. Judgment, an intellectualact. The 
one is partly a matter of ‘organization ; the other refers 
itself solely to the intellect. 

A man of refined judgment, is the better critic on men 
and characters: a man of delicate taste excels him in criti- 
cising books, particularly, poets and works of art. ‘Taste 
depends on sensibility: judgment on principle. The first 
distinguishes the man of genius: the second, the man of 
talent. ‘Taste isan impulse, and a sentiment: judgment, the 
deduction of reason, and the fruit of experience. Judgment 
is sure. Taste is uncertain. The first is a fixed star: the 
second, a wandering comet. Judgment is the quality of a 
strong, taste, of a fine intellect. A nice judgment is the 
effect of harmony existing between all the faculties of the 
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mind, in a state of calm and collectedness. Repese and 
quiet alone, can give the judgment fair play. Fire and heat 
bring out other qualities. Passion alone can sometimes 
arouse the muse, 


Indignatio facit versus. 


Taste is much more susceptible of culture than judgment, 
since it depends so much on natural and organic sensibility. 
Judgment once fixed, retains an impassive character. 

Taste is a positive ; judgment, a negative quality. Taste 
loves to find beauties ; judgment, rather to detect imper- 
fections. 

We often apply gusto to taste; never to judgment. 
Taste is an assimilating faculty. Judgment is solitary. 
Taste is governed by prepossession. Judgment should be 
entirely free from any foreign influence. Our choicest 
tastes may be only delightful prejudices; our soundest 
judgments must be determinate conclusions of the reason. 
The one is affected by its own perceptions; the other 
judges without emotion. 


CONVERSATION. 


Conversation is an art. It is neither a lecture, nor a co- 
medy, entirely ; but partakes of the nature of both. It is 
for instruction; it is for amusement. But it differs from 
other instruction, in being the readiest—the most familiar. 
It teaches indirectly ; it amuses agreeably. 

The satirist and the sentimentalist, the professed censor, 
and the professed moralist, are the pests of conversation. 

There are two classes of satirists among talkers; the 
first, ‘ bitter bad judges of men;’ the second, elegant wits, 
who can trifle with grace, and ridicule without ill-nature. 

Conversation may be a war, or a treaty; a negotiation 
for peace, or a manifesto of hostilities. 

Conversation is more dramatic than composition. It is 
an acted dialogue. You cannot play at it solitaire. It is 
no soliloquy. 

There are those who succeed best in argument, or expo- 
sition ; some in new speculation, more in trite disputations ; 
one tells a story in a lively manner, or describes with con- 
siderable spirit. 
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Most conversation is narrative, or descriptive. Most de- 
scription is matter of fact; most of the narrative, scandal. 

Few excel in retort; fewer in repartee. 

Reasoners, in general conversation, have a few cant 
phrases and set expressions; beyond which, they grope in 
the dark. 

A judicious jest is the rarest thing in the world,—as rare 
as an honest man. Most jesting is rudeness, or impertinence, 
or coarseness, or frivolity. 

A jest in which the wit ministers to the wisdom, is a prose 
epigram and a proverb combined. 

Many truths may be told in a light jest, that politeness 
would not allow one to speak out in serious earnest. 

Satire is almost always ill-humor well expressed. Satiric 
wit breaks up free open conversation. People fear and hate 
it. A certain respect is due to every man’s opinion and 
character, if respectable, and even to his weaknesses. The 
satiric wit heeds not these. 

A bitter satirist, (as religionists generally are,) can never 
be either a gentleman, or a Christian. 

‘We ought never,’ says Labruyere, ‘to venture on the 
most innocent and inoffensive raillery, or pleasantry, unless 
it be amongst polite men, or men of wit.’ 

Some persons are above a jest; some, below it. It is 
irreverence to jest with some; it is cruelty to jest with 
others. 

Among friends we should be proud to give occasions for 
rallying. 

It is the least part of wisdom to speculate on the petty 
defects of every-day people. 


J. 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 
MA AcauLay the Edinburgh Reviewer is, probably, the 


most brilliant writer of English prose now living. 
He is the last remaining member of that glorious body of 
wits, critics, and fine thinkers, who constituted the force of 
the Edinburgh in its prime. Jeffrey, Macintosh, Carlyle, 
Hazlitt, Brougham, and himself. Uniting also the fame of 
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a successful politician to that of a splendid periodical writer, 
he has obtained an accumulation of honors rarely met in 
the person of a single individual. 

Review writing bas now become an art: an art, too, in 
which very few succeed, even respectably, and in which 
innumerable failures occur quarterly. It is methodized into 
asystem. It has its rules and canons, and peculiar style. 
It must be exhaustive and thorough in its analysis: the wri- 
ting must be neat and clean: the wit, smart and ‘ palpa- 
ble:’ the logic, close and ingenious: the rhetoric, elaborate 
and dazzling. The style must never lag behind the story. 
There must be animation at all events, even with error, 
rather than dullness. A flat review, however accurate and 
judicious, must fail ; a true story does not answer the pur- 
pose of a lively rumor, and a clever conjecture passes for 
more than an acknowledged truth. This, surely, is not as it 
ought to be. Is itas we declare? You have only to read 
Macaulay to become satisfied as to the correctness of the 
criticism. 

Macaulay’s reviews are the very Iliad and Odyssey of 
criticism : models of that kind of writing. ‘Though abler 
men and deeper scholars have written review articles, yet 
have they never attained the same mastery of their art. 
Hazlitt had a more copious fancy, a subtler vein, and, 
altogether, was a more original thinker and critic, yet his 
reviews lie buried under a mass of duller matter. We 
doubt whether Macaulay could have written the Surrey 
Lectures ; but that is travelling out of the record. Macau- 
lay’s articles cannot be mistaken. You know them at once. 
It is like love at first sight. You can always recognise his 
hand. | 

He wants the solidity of Burke, the rich philosophy of 
that poetic thinker; yet, Burke could never have hit the 
mark with greater nicety. He would have carried too much 
metal. Macaulay is, essentially, a critical essayist, not a 
mere critic, not an original judge, not a lecturer, but that 
rare union of critic and miscellaneous writer—a critical 
essayist. Probably in no other form of composition would 
he have succeeded to such a degree of excellence. He 
could not compress himself into a monthly or weekly es- 
sayist. He must have a larger range, a wider field. He 
wants, moreover, fineness and delicacy for purely elegant 
writing. Then again, in a long work he would soon 
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tire: his genius would droop when he got beyond his 
hundred pages. We must correct the above; it is likely 
Macaulay would write better party pamphlets, than even 
reviews, forhe is a party writer in every thing he undertakes. 
As a critic, he too often allows his political feelings to get the 
better of his critical judgment—the cabinet “minister is 
sometimes a mere pamphleteering wit, smart, flippant, inge- 
nious, and eloquent, but not always true, just, liberal, and 
sound. We remarked this, particularly in two consecutive 
papers—the one on Southey’s Colloquies ; the other on 
Moore’s Life of Byron. The first writer is treated as a 
tory ; the second as awhig. Contrast also the papers on 
Milton and Croker’s Boswell. ‘To those who are acquainted 
with Macaulay’s political views, it will not be difficult to 
decide, which party and what authors are handled with the 
greatest leniency. It is true, little is said directly of either 
author, since modern criticism rather regards the subject 
than the author of a book. It has little to say of the latter: 
its business is with the former. Suill, indirectly,a prejudiced 
reviewer can slur and slight in a manner to do considerable 
injury. By omitting this passage and exaggerating that 
statement, by direct errors and false implication, he may as 
effectually damn the author and his book, as if he protested 
vigorously against it, and without reserve. 

We will not say Macaulay often, or indeed ever, know- 
ingly misstates: but certainly he makes the most of his own 
side, always. Heis, hence, rather advocate than judge. He 
pleads specially to every indictment. He takes his side and 
appears to feel bound, either to act the part of a violent 
prosecutor, or of a lawyer determined to clear his client. 
This character and this method of reviewing aflord great 
scope to his peculiar talent for specious reasoning, for rich 
accumulation of instances and for sparkling declamation. 

Historical criticism we conceive to be Mr. Macaulay’s 
forte. A ripe general scholar, he moves too much in the 
world of politics, holds too high a place in the state, to be 
enraptured with the pure, quiet life of letters. He loses 
nicety of distinction on his broad canvass, which requires 
strong and glaring colors. He appears to be more thoroughly 
imbued with civil than with literary history. Councils and 
parliaments, and treaties, and diets, have more charms for 
him, we imagine. than the seclusion of the philosophic 
thinker, or the still alcoves of a rich library. Bearing him- 
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self a conspicuous part in the public affairs of his time, he 
sympathizes with statesmen of past ages. His literary par- 
tialities are governed accordingly. He may respect John- 
son, but he would give higher praise to Clive. He may 
admire Bunyan, but he would idolize Bacon. He prizes an 
historical portrait more than a portfolio of literary sketches. 
He had rather, for light reading, take up Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
Memoirs, than Leigh Hunt’s London Journal. He had 
rather see a portrait of Vandyke’s Strafford, than Reynold’s 
Goldsmith. 

We have heard Macaulay spoken of as having a states- 
man’s knowledge of books. Of elegant literature, he has, 
we take it, only that knowledge a busy politician may rap- 
idly gleam; but of political history, he has a scholar’s ac- 
quisition. Joined to this stock, is a memory ready and 
strong, and so well arranged, as never to keep him waiting. 

Macaulay’s style is admirable. [ull of color, perfectly 
clear, free from all obstructions, exactly English, and as 
pointed and antithetical as possible. We have marked two 
passages on Southey and Byron, so happy as to defy im- 
provement. The one is a sharp epigrammatic paragraph 
on Southey’s political bias. 


‘Government is to Mr. Southey one of the fine arts. He 
judges of a theory or a public measure, of a religion, a poli- 
tical party, a peace or a war, as men judge of a picture or 
a statue, by the effect produced onhis imagination. A chain 
of associations is to him what a chain of reasoning is to other 
men ; and what he calls his opinions, are in fact merely his 
tastes.’ 


The other, a balanced character of Lord Byron. 


‘In the rank of Lord Byron, in his understanding, in his 
character, in his very person, there was a strange union of 
opposite extremes. He was born to all that men covet and 
admire. But in every one of those eminent advantages 
which he possessed over others, there was mingled some- 
thing of misery and debasement. He was sprung from a 
house, ancient indeed and noble, but degraded and impov- 
erished by a series of crimes and follies, which had attained 
a scandalous publicity. The kinsman whom he succeeded 
had died poor, and, but for merciful judges would have died 
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upon the gallows. ‘The young peer had great intellectual 
powers ; yet there was an unsound part in his mind. He 
had naturally a generous and tender heart; but his temper 
was wayward and irritable. Hehada head which statuaries 
loved to copy, and a foot, the deformity of which the beggars 
in the streets mimicked. Distinguished at once by the 
strength and by the weakness of his intellect, affectionate 
yet perverse, a poor lord, and a handsome cripple, he re- 
quired, if ever man required, the firmest and most judi- 
cious training.’ 


Rapid and glancing, the style of Macaulay is a spoken 
style, with ail the fire of Bolingbroke, and a great deal more 
of real force ; because fuller of matter. Itis compressed and 
rich, and only inferior to that of Burke, from the difference 
between the intellectual powers of the two men. It is less 
-elevated and sustained than Channing, who ts the moralist 
of the age, and the noblest writer on his peculiar topics. 
These two writers are the greatest, each in his own depart- 
ment, English literature now possesses ; and the latter is 
none the less admirable, nor is his fame any the less endu- 
ring, because certain theological critics, whose powers are 
confined to the pointing of a passage, or the derivation of 
a root, are presumptuous enough to abuse with ribaldry and 
impertinent irony, the grand intellect, whose fame is a matter 
of national importance. 

Macaulay’s narrative articles are next to Southey’s in 
agreeable pictures and easy flow, and superior in viiine 
incidents and rapid transitions. 

His portraits are perfect. They compose a magnificent 
gallery, worthy to be placed in the palace of a king; Mil- 
ton, Machiav elli, Dryden, Bunyan, Boswell, Johnson, Hamp- 
den, Burleigh, Mirabeau, Walpole, Chatham. Biaccn, Clive, 
Temple. OF these, we cannot forbear quoting that of Milton. 


‘Milton did not strictly belong toany of the classes which 
we have described. He was nota Puritan. Hewas nota 
freethinker. He was nota Cavalier. In his character the 
noblest qualities of every party were combined in harmoni- 
ous union. From the Parliament and from the Court, from 
the conventicle and from the Gothic cloister, from the 
gloomy and sepulchral circles of the Roundheads, and from 
the Christmas revel of the hospitable Cavalier, his nature 
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selected and drew to itself whatever was great and good, 
while it rejected all the base and pernicious s ingredients by 
which those finer elements were defiled. Like the Puritans, 


he lived 
‘As ever in his great taskmaster’s eye.’ 


Like them, he kept his mind continually fixed on an Al- 

mighty Judge and an eternal reward. And hence he ac- 
quired their contempt of external circumstances, their for- 
titude, their tranquillity, their inflexible resolution. But not 
the coolest skeptic or the most profane scofler was more per- 
fectly free from the contagion of their frantic delusions, 
their savage manners, their ludicrous jargon, their scorn of 
science, and their aversion to pleasure. Hating tyranny 
with a perfect hatred, he had nevertheless all the estimable 
and ornamental qualities, which were almost entirely monop- 
olized by the party of the tyrants. There was none who 
had a stronger sense of the value of literature, a finer relish 
for every elegant amusement, or a more chivalrous delicacy 
of honor and love. Though his opinions were democratic, 


his tastes and his associations were such as harmonize best . 


with monarchy and aristocracy. He was under the influence 
of all the feelings by which the gallant Cavaliers were mis- 
led. But of those feelings he was the master and not the 
slave. Like the hero of Homer, he enjoyed all the plea- 
sures of fascination ; but he was not fascinated. He listened 
to the song of the Syrens ; yet he glided by without being 
seduced to their fatal shore. He tasted the cup of Circe ; 
but he bore about him a sure antidote against the effects of 
its bewitching sweetness. The illusions which captivated 
his imagination never impaired his reasoning powers. The 
statesman was proof against the splendor, the solemnity, and 
the romance, which enchanted the poet. Any person who 
will contrast the sentiments expressed in his Treatises on 
Prelacy, with the exquisite lines on Ecclesiastical architect- 
ure and music in the Penseroso, which was published about 
the same time, will understand our meaning. ‘This is an in- 
consistency which, more than any thing else, raises his char- 
acter in our estimation ; because it shows how many private 
tastes and feelings he sacrificed, in order to do what he con- 
sidered his duty to mankind. It is the very struggle of the 
noble Othello. His heart relents; but his hand is firm. 
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He does nought in hate, but all in honor. He kisses the 
beautiful deceiver before he destroys her.’ 


The eloquence of Macaulay is finished rhetoric. He is 
the artificial declaimer, rather than the natural orator. But, 
in that character, he has reached the highest place. Let 
the following passage, (one of a thousand,) be taken as a 
specimen. He is speaking of the scholar’s love of books. 


‘The debt which he owes to them is incalculable. They 
have guided him to truth. They have filled his mind with 
nobie and graceful images. They have stood by him in all 
vicissitudes,—comforters in sorrow, nurses in sickness, com- 
panions in solitude. ‘These friendships are exposed to no 
danger from the occurrences by which other attachments 
are weakened or dissolved. Time glides by; fortune is in- 
constant ; tempers are soured ; bonds which seemed indis- 
soluble are daily sundered by interest, by emulation, or by ca- 
price. But no such cause can affect the silent converse which 
we hold with the highest of human intellects. That placid 
intercourse is disturbed by no jealousies or resentments, 
These are the old friends who are never seen with new 
faces, who are the same in wealth and in poverty, in glory 
and in obscurity. With the dead there is no rivalry. In 
the dead there is no change. Plato is never sullen. Cer- 
vantes is never petulant. Demosthenes never comes un- 
seasonably. Dante never stays too long. No difference 
of political opinion can alienate Cicero. No heresy can 
excite the horror of Bossuet.’ 


The defects of Mr. Macaulay’s style are the want of frank- 
ness, and the want of simplicity. Like a cautious Scotch- 
man, he gives the general estimate of men and things, but 
rarely individual judgment, and never personal impressions. 
In his anxiety to avoid egotism, he discovers the presence of 
it. For, there is more vanity in perfect silence as to our- 
selves, than in free confession. It is a worse vanity, that 
which is mingled with pride. 

As respects want of simplicity, Macaulay shows the usual 
defect of a brilliant man of talent. A man of original ge- 
nius is simple, calm. A man of educated cleverness is either 
smart or dull. Macaulay wants repose. He is too anima- 
ted ; his color needs relief. There is a glare. He is obliged 
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to keep up a fire of clever wit, for fear of relapsing into 
plain passages. This is the glittering fault of a brilliant 
man. But he is a brilliant in his own class, and we cannot 
expect to have all our favorites Burkes, Miltons, and Shak- 
peares. Macaulay is none the less Macaulay because he is 
not Burke. He is, undoubtedly, the best representative of 
his class, since Hazlitt. 


J. 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON WOMAN. 


t ISTORY teaches us that in the earlier stages of na- 

tional and individual advancement, the strong man 
controlled the weak. In times of danger, physical strength 
is able to repel force by force—to turn it aside, or to crush 
it—then the strong man becomes to those connected with 
him, a hero; a defender of the defenceless; and as such, 
receives the praise and gratitude of those he benefits. In 
rude times, nature is untamed ; man is impulsive. Then 
the passions claim control; and unchecked by the moral 
and religious influences that now pervade society, man’s soul 
is a deep vat, in which schemes of rapine, violence, or aggran- 
dizement, are fermented. At such periods, the claims of 
right and justice are disregarded, and flint to flint, is the 
most potent reasoner. 

While society was yet in a state of intellectual childhood, 
the opportunity for the exercise of this physical strength, 
was, of course, of daily occurrence; the important occu- 
pation of life ; presenting occasion for the display of address 
and courage; the means of acquiring name and fame ; in 
fact, the only way of asserting one’s manhood, and of gain- 
ing the love, or commanding the respect of one’s fellows ; 
this only, could satisfy that craving, which Is now an all- 
powerful incentive ; which, extending beyond man’s brief 
life, and stretching through all time, would be, if not loved, 
at least, remembered. In such an age, the contributions of 
the weaker part of the community, though useful, and per- 
haps indispensable, are looked upon with indifference, if not 
with disdaim, and the feeling extends from the act to the 
actor. The minute shades of sentiment and feeling, which 
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woman, making her protector a study, is able to offer to 
him as a consolation, and reward for fatigue and danger, 
fall upon his dull soul like showers upon the rock, hardly 
producing an effect by attrition. Man says to the weak, 
‘bear your burdens in silence, and murmur not at injustice, 
lest 1 crush thee, or withdraw my defence, and thou be trod- 
den on like the grass or flowers ;’ whose sufferings are only 
heard in heaven. 

The age of chivalry appears to us surrounded by a halo; 
it is the era when woman first began to peer out from the 
darkness in which she had dwelt; and as the time when the 
rivets in the bonds of a great class were first loosed, it 1s 
entitled to our admiration and gratitude. ‘To us, there is a 
great charm in those imaginary times, heightened, as they 

e, by distance and poetry. ‘Through all this beautiful fic- 
a woman is but little lower than the angels ; she is ideal- 
ized, and clothed with light; man bowed ‘down in real, or 
mock admiration, baring his neck for her foot; and that 
most beautiful of all female idealization. Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, ruled the souls and bodies of men cased in armor, 
and spotted with blood, with a power that we cannot now 
understand. With all this, however, the regard for woman 
is strongly tinged by her position in the times which pre- 
ceded. 


‘It hath been through all ages ever seen, ° 
That with the praise of arms and chivalry 
The prize of beauty still hath joined been ; 
And that for reasons special privity ; 
For either does on other much rely ; 
For he me seems most at the fair to serve, 
That can defend her best from villainy ; _ 
And she most fit his service doth deserve 
That fairest is, and from her faith will never swerve.’ 


She is the reward of valor; and weak and defenceless, 
the asserting of her superior beauty and virtue, presents an 
opportunity for the winning of knightly fame. Secluded 
much from their every day intercourse, and stimulated by 
the spirit that was working within them, man’s fancy bred 
creatures which we are prone to think had no life in the 
real world. That this was so, seems evident when we 
know that the following, which is moderate of its ‘kind, 
was written of a woman who was neither youthful, hand- 
some, nor refined. 
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¢ Her face so fair, as flesh it seemed not, 
But heavenly portrait of bright angels hue ; 
Clear as the sky withouten blame or blot, 
Through goodly mixture of complexion due ; 
And in her cheeks the vermiel red did shew, 
Like roses in a bed of lilies shed, 
The which ambrosial odors from them threw, 
And gazer's sense with double pleasure fed, 
Able to heal the sick, and to revive the dead.’ 


The descriptions mostly seem to exhaust themselves in 
praise of outward beauty, and this to such an extent, that 
at this day, they approach the burlesque. 


‘ Below her ham her weed did somewhat train, 
And her straight legs most bravely were embaled 
In golden buskins of costly cordwain ; 

All barr’d with golden bands which were entailed 
With curious antics, and full fair aumailed.’ 


Among their pursuits we find music, embroidery, and 
some few other amusements and accomplishments ; it was 
rarely that she left this magic circle, and then we sce a me- 
teoric Joan of Arc; erratic—w andering—ending in a flash 
and darkness; or else, the female despot, more capricious 
and tyranical than man. Although we look at these times 
through a rose tinted medium, truth must compel us to al- 
low, that in them, her position was unenviable. Mankind 
wondered that she had so long remained in obscurity, and 
for a time the opposite extreme obtained ; the respect paid 
to them being false and unnatural, soon degenerated into 
formality and heartlessness, and their actions were con- 
trolled by force, and their best and holiest affections were 
crushed by the ruthless hand of caprice, or family policy. 

But chivalry, that beautiful fiction, died, and with it much, 
but not all, that was false ; the good and true must flourish 
in a never-ending spring. Men began to think and work ; 
as mental power gradually assumed a superiority over phy- 
sical, labor, so long the birthright of slaves, lost a part of 
its degradation. By degrees, a judicious exercise of it, 
enriched individuals and nations, and goverments extended 
a helping hand, or were compelled to relax their oppression. 
Physical weakness was not necessarily inferiority ; woman, 
of course, made another step toward becoming a helpmeet 
for man. It was evident that she was not a mere puppet ; 
and when joined with physical energy, her mind forced 
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itself upon the notice of those who had so long ruled it, and 
compelled respect and admiration. 
The effect of long habit upon the mind is well known ; 
and woman’s necessity of obedience, and consciousness of 
dependence gave a tone to her’s, w hich has continued, with 
a surprising tenacity, after the causes that gave rise to it 
have ceased to operate. ‘This accustomed her to depend 
upon others ; to distrust her own judgment ; and removed 
thereby the strongest incentive to the active exercise of it. 
It seems to me that this is one of the most enduring para- 
sites of the spirit of chivalry. In our reflecting moments 
does it not steal upon us, bringing with it a tear and sad- 
ness, that man does not take interest in the thoughts and 
feelings of woman, nor woman in those of man? I have 
watched the effect when this fact first comes to the sensi- 
tive mind. ‘Then the eye is dimmed, and the unavailing re- 
gret shadows the young and beautiful face. The woman 
then feels that her education has not developed her own 
capacity, nor prepared her to appreciate the good in others 
that she feels struggling for utterance in herself; she then 
sees, that unless she burst some of the strongest withes that 
bind her heart; unless she put herself in an altogether un- 
tried position with the world ; unless she expect, and have 
decided to bear and suffer calumny and detraction—she sees 
that unless she nerve herself to this, that she cannot free 
herself from that mercenary dependance in which circum- 
stances may have placed her—that she cannot be beyond 
that ‘ gall and bitterness’ with which the mean mind may 
then be able to tinge the whole life; which has broken the 
high spirit, and choked many of the fair young buds of pro- 
mise. ‘There are many individual exceptions to this. There 
are men who have not always striven against the spirit, but 
encourage and protect the soul struggling to be free. There 
are women who have willed to think and to do. Nobly 
have some of ours come forward with precept and exam- 
ple; they have not flagged nor faltered. It 1s a work of 
time ; through them must a great mass be influenced ; and 
when public opinion requires that woman shall be a com- 
panion and friend to man; that she shall share his hopes, 
his cares, his joys, and sorrows ; that she shall counsel him 
in difficulty, and sympathize with him in adversity—then 
will it be so. Then will the good in life be increased, and 
the ill lessened. But can we now think that it is so ? 
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There are two obstacles to be overcome. The one, man’s 
love of power ; the other, that habit of mind of which I have 
been speaking, which exercises such a controlling influence, 
and continues that mental dependance and inaction. A 
petty jealousy exists, that woman will insensibly usurp the 
rights and privileges of man, An insane desire to govern, 
possesses woman ; and the saying of A‘schylus that ‘ wiles 
and deceit are woman’s qualities, is true to this day. It 
strikes me that the anatomical differences sufficiently point 
out their relative position, and that the first obstacle exists 
only in the imagination. Man is the stem, woman the leaves ; 
both are indispensable ; but the stem cannot become the 
leaves, nor the leaves the stem. Iapprehend that the great- 
est obstacles to her advancement are in her own power. 
Let her throw far from her that false feeling of coyness and 
caprice, (that remnant of barbarism,) which is a consequence 
of her belief that she is made of something different, if not 
of finer clay, than her fellow-man; let her remember that 
God took a rib from Adam,and made therewith a helpmeet 
for him—let her know that her mind is lighted at God’s altar ; 
is tuned to the same key as man’s ; can take interest in the 
same objects, appreciate the same nobleness of thought and 
action, enter into his sympathies, and become in all respects 
a companion and fellow. Such companionship, when mag- 
netised by the divine afflatus love, becomes the most requi- 
site sensation of our being, and is a foretaste of heaven, I 
would that she might interest herself in other than novels 
and needlework; that she might be induced to cultivate 
rather the arts: pursuits and studies which elevate, re- 
fine, and furnish forth the fireside or the table with that con- 
versation of which St. Paul speaks, ‘ that is with grace, sea- 
soned with salt.’ I would that she might show and believe 
that by this her interest and pleasure in the good and beau- 
tiful are not only greatly increased, but that she sees new 
beauties where before was nought but waste and bleakness. 

There is yet another strong reason why this should be so. 
Woman is the fashioner of man—the worker in glass, making 
of him what she will. How is this trust performed? There 
are mothers, who, governed by impulse, or too indolent to 
reason, sear the young soul with injustice, suspicion, or self- 
ishness—who, ministering to their own vanity, use them to 
furnish forth a small triumph—who expose, (if not prepare,) 
the mind to admit noxious principles which mar and blot 
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that fair white till death, and beyond. ‘The duty of the 
mother is the earlier and stronger. The child grew nearest 
her heart; and the youth is more in her eye; he receives 
more from her than from his father. From whom did the 
Gracchi derive their eloguence’ From whom the young 
Timothy his knowledge of the truth ?’ 

I would have my young friends throw aside those little 
‘prettinesses’ that disgrace them, and treat their com- 
panions of the other sex with the same ease and politeness 
that they would those of their own. I would have them 
strive to increase in themselves and others a taste for the 
beautiful in nature and art; to drop that style of conversa- 
tion so prevalent, so meaningless, and so tiresome; which 
bad taste the opposite sex are in a great measure respon- 
sible for, in that the conversation is at once changed so soon 
as women enter the room, ‘To banish caprice, and culti- 
vate the reason; and to remember the saying of Mahomet, 
‘that whoso doeth good, male or female, shall enter para- 
dise.’ 

It is woman, who, not coming in contact with the rude 
world, retains that freshness of feeling, and purity of thought, 
with which we all commence life, and thus revives and 
cherishes in us those gentle dews, which would without her, 
be drunk up by the thirsty sands of selfishness and vice. 


Let her fulfil her destiny. 
C. W. E. 
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UNPUBLISHED LECTURES. 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE, 


6 know recent publications of Carlyle’s Lectures on Heroes 
and Hero Worship, has reminded us of a similar course 
delivered by him in May, 1839, on the Revolutions of Mo- 
dern Europe, of which, at the time, we noted down the 
leading expressions. Upon recurring to the notes, though 
necessarily brief, we find them characteristic, and hardly 
less complete than passages of the later course, which have 
been reported at length, and form an entire volume. Such 
as they are, vouching in most sentences for the very words 
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of the speaker, we give them to the reader. Greater ful- 
ness is desirable, but this is of the less importance, since the 
entire lectures were rather illustrations of Carlyle’s peculiar 
views, published at length in his writings, than new theories 
or argument. ‘The Revolutions of Modern Europe were 
exhibited in the men of each epoch; the chief portraits we 
have preserved. The style of Carlyle, as a lecturer, has 
less perverse ingenuity than his later written style, still it 1s 
equally removed from the manly ease and simplicity of his 
earlier writings. It is plain and energetic, but bald and 
abrupt. It is not only dogmatic, but passionate ; and re- 
garding the common opinions of the world on many of the 
topics discussed, it is very much like scolding. It is always 
significant and direct, however, and so long as it puts the 
reader in possession of a truth, as it very often does in the 
fewest words, is not to be complained of. It is useless 
to complain of any style, so long as it is intelligible, and 
contains matter worth reading. It will be read to the end. 
The notes refer to the three periods, of the Reformation, 
the English Revolution, the French Revolution. 


I. THE REFORMATION. 


The character of Revolution—of change, is odious and 
ugly. It is something violent and bloody, abhorred by our 
good men. People avoid it as something unpleasant. But 
there is a kindred spirit in all rev olutions, that makes them 
brothers, that entitles them to our respect; they show a 
divine faith in the interior life, in the mind of the wide, and, 
as it were, hidden people. All Europe began in Revolu- 
tion ; to the fierce savagery of the wide disruption of the 
Roman Empire, the French Revolution, so much complained 
of, was mere child’s play—but a jostling tournament. For 
two hundred years, the space of six generations this endured, 
the only occupation to take up arms for cruelty, yet we see 
ORDER lives through and succeeds to this. 

From this wild mass of ferment, Christianity comes from 
the land of Judea, to gather the scattered parts into the 
concrete. Kant, the German Metaphysician, says, there 
are two things that strike him dumb: the blue vault of 
heaven with stars, and the sense of duty. The last may 
easily oppress an acute, sensitive mind ; Cowper felt this in 
black madness. No one can now tell how the soul in that 
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age drunk in this glad tidings, the metaphysical fact first 
told that life was eternal—the immortality of man. Very 
little idea now to be formed of the consequent sincerity of 
belief in the church; not to be spoken of in words of 
commonplace, but rather recited in Gregorian chants, in 
sublime cathedrals. Nothing more rational than they 
should have a priest gathering around one man for council. 

So, too, the king arose—the best man to do the work, Kon- 
ning meaning an able man. Genealogy would aid the peo- 
ple | in the problem of finding the ablest man. When it 
became abused the man must go out. But great qualities 
do, to a certain extent, run in families. The father of 
Burns, a man of great courage, and silent virtue of all sorts. 

Mirabeau’s family had lived in Provence five hundred years ; 

a curious people, all of them. 

This feeling of loyalty to the most powerful, is universal ; 
felt from man towards man; Boswell was loyal to Johnson, 
for Johnson was a better man. Every true hearted man 
makes this bargain of loyalty. Thus, in that age, they got 
in Clovis, a man who could lead them, elevating him ona 
shield in the midst of noise and confusion ; “but Clovis 
abused his power, as we sce in the instance of the vase of 
St. Remis. Then arose against the abuses, the spirit of 
Innovation—the shadow of a greater thins—not the main 
phenomenon, but merely an incident to it. At first, Inno- 
vation appears broken and confused, like the face of the 
rough quarry ; the green face of the earth is upturned ; all 
is dismay and confusion. At the proper distance is seen 
the palace. 

I often repeat a sentence of Goethe, ‘there is something 
great in all believing ages,’ This is the character of the He- 
brew people, sincerely faithful: their faith a genial act of 
the mind. ‘This is not aided by logic; logic is incomplete to 
explain it; it is mystic. The poet Dante, a great example 
of this faith. He was the product of ages of the Catholic 

religion. Silent centuries of belief spoke out in him. Not 
more than five or six men to be ranked with him, for depth 
of feeling, the affection of a child, or a mother, and the 
wild wrath of the wildest man. The face of Dante is a 
tragedy: soft as Ariel, then marked with the frozen ice of 
suffering with the world. Ever filled with certainty of the 
great mystery of the universe. Purgatory he delineates 
with the clear and cold calculation of a person who had 
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seen it, and so too in the Paradise; always significant, discur- 
sive, subtle , quiet, and able to move with freedom. I like the 
Purgatory better than the Inferno. I know the justice of 
the Inferno: grim, glowing, and everlasting—the wild in- 
dignant spirit ; but in his own comparison of the sun rising 
over the tremulous water, the soul bowed down to mercy, 
I like the Everlasting Truth in the Purgatory. 

A system is an utterance, struggling | to be heard; a tree 
covered, and kept down by rubbish, ‘which the legislator 
removes. There is an universal law of change. No man 
believes the same things that his father did. Wherever 
man has spoken freely, there is a kind of truth, a serious 
persuasion, intermixed with the real fact of things, even in 
the Lama of Thibet. Catholicism was the natural desire 
thus to embody what is in man ;-—the symbol; the external 
representation of the invisible meaning; the flag of the 
soldier is a symbol; the church, in its liturgies, cathedrals, 
and establishments of all sorts, the symbol of symbols. In 
time, the life departs from the symbol, as in Cesar Borgia, 
and the religion of Leo X._ It was evident, if this world 
was God’s world, that the conclave of cardinals, met to 
elect Borgia, must be corrupt, and could not stand. 

Fortunately, there was no formality to befriend Martin 
Luther ; he looked round him for his ideas upon the actual 
state of things. He must have thought much, when he saw 
life shrivelled up in his companion struck down by lightning. 
Great reforms never spring from great schemes. Luther 
did not set himself up at once as a reformer, but opposed a 
corruption that he saw visibly before him—the selling of 
paper indulgences, The 17th April, 1521, when Luther 
appeared at the Diet of Worms, is one of the most memo- 
rable days of the world. ‘The countenance of the man is 
peculiar, and significant; yet, one that might easily be 
missed : coarse, heavy, with great crags of cheek bones on 
the one part of his character : ; but the eye with a singular 
dash of wild sorrow, melancholy, and mystery. Says 
Richter, ‘his words were half battles. The most. re- 
markable of Luther’s four hundred books, pamphlets, &c., 
is the Table-Talk, showing touches of tenderness and grace- 
ful beauty in this whirlwind of energy, the recognition of 
the beautiful, the peaceful, the meek. He answered to a 
brother who wrote to him on the point, that he might wear 
one surplice or three, only that he learnt Domine miserere 
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mei—the heart of religion. We admire the total absence 
of cant, of the setting up himself; yet, he took an indomi- 
table pride in the truth. His melancholy was an additional 
proof of the fineness of his nature. His belief in Satan, 
not less a reality than God, or himself, not to be ridiculed ; 
a memorial of the poverty and greatness of man, the spot 
is still shown in Germany to the traveller, on the wall, 
where he threw the _ stand at Satan. 

Knox, an agent of the Reformation, a man represented 
as having a spasmodic adherence to his own way of think- 
ing, had truth of character, though only a fraction of Lu- 
ther. H[e resembled Calvin; of a melancholy, solitary, 
self-eating character, that makes Rousseaus and Byrons, not 
the sublime sadness of Luther, or his jovialty. The vein of 
humor, or perception of the ridiculous, one of the best things 
we can see in any man. We must admit Knox’s narrow- 
ness and intolerance; but falsehood and badness are not to 
to be tolerate d at all. Man is an apostle of order, to put 
down error; tolerance may be often only indi (ference. 

Gustavus Adolphus, a representative of one class of agents 
inthe Reformation. ‘The noble Dutch wars against Philip 
to be mentioned with honor. War, not murder, but oppo- 
sition: a just means of redress. 

In Revolutions the clothes only pass away hat is good 
remains, Thus, men of considerable intellectual character 
in Germany, are embracing Catholicism: which proves that 
we have not yet, altogether, exhausted the meaning of Ca- 
tholicism. i is a lamentable thing for a man to go » back to 
Catholicism, but the latter must be embraced till every fibre 
of truth is absorbed in the new religious systems. 





Il. ENGLISH REVOLUTION 


from the spiritual interests of man all his material ones 
are directed. We bear with taxes, and many things we do 
not see the justice of, but not with the oppression of the 
mind. Knox, the first of the Puritans, a good reality in his 
kind—a perfectly honest man. Laud represents the oppo- 
site side, and what he struggled for, founded in some truth. 
No two men meet, not even the great wild man of the west, 
without ceremonial observances. But Laud’s prescriptions, 
such as placing altars in the east side of the church—dead 
—incapable of taking a hold. I can conceive of an aver- 
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sion to ceremonials, as in funerals to the feathers and the 
undertaker—a miserable man; but rather in Death the 
summary of all solemnities for a man, that the friends should 
bear simply the body of the loved one on the shoulder, the 
bell, the while, giving a kind of inarticulate monition that 
hope is not dead. And much less need of ceremonials to- 
wards God. | 

Laud was not an heroical man; but narrow, vigorous, 
fanatical; with no strength of purpose, unless violence be 
so considered. He retained very much of the college tutor 
when he came to be primate, with no idea that justice 
meant any thing but conformity to this or that ;—a_ spas- 
modic man; violent, without the excuse of a man struggling 
for the truth; pedantic; like the schoolmaster who must 
have the bare,naked rule. This was witnessed in his treat- 
ment of Prynne, whose ears he had chopped quite off. 
Prynne wrote against stage plays, as having come first from 
the Devil, and having done nothing since to discredit their 
father. If Prynne had been able to get along, he would 
have made this the frightfullest world that ever was; but, 
happily, the influence of the whole must be taken,—or, in 
place of the oak, the flower, and the field, we would have 
in the world only the bramble. There was no fault in 
Prynne,save preaching against Laud’s arrangement of altars. 

The fanatic, a cramp ‘set violently tow ards one thing, is 
not a pleasant character, but he is created by the abuse of 
the time, the antiseptic which nature has provided. 

There is something high in the character of Strafford, an 
English silence. His conduct that of a chivalrous high 
man ; the finest speech I could point out he made at his 
trial. 

Charles I., not worth much as a man; gentlemanly, in- 
deed, but of a weak intellect, that could get no insight into 
things ; of a weak splenetic humor; going on from blunder 
to blunder; of an entire want of veracity in the treatment 
of his opponents, in parliament his professions meant one 
thing, and his intentions another. 

Cromwell, a kind of production that we are rather proud 
of than otherwise, now, as Englishmen :—I cannot bring 
myself to believe him a wretched hypocrite. It is the 
quality of a man of genius that he could not be a hypocrite. 
No man of genius but will be found to have had the interest 
of his heart in truth. If Cromwell was not open to all, a 
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man must not wear his heart on his sleeve ; it is necessary 
if a man impertinently demand his secret, to say something 
that will leave him in the dark.* He was sincere when he 
met Whitlocke in St. James’ Park, and said, ‘ what if I 
should make myself king?’ He felt this necessary, the 
people not to be got along with otherwise; he acted for the 
wisest, A kind of dumb man of genius, the outside of his 
life a helpless kind of chaotic appearance, of a straggling, 
husky, bewildered kind of speech. I confess myself greatly 
attracted by the hypocondriac that he is; not that hypo- 
condriacism is amiable, but here, as with Dr. Johnson, the 
mark of a great man. If every step in the life of Crom- 
well was not perfect, we must remember his career in those 
times was another thing from dancing a minuet. 


Ill. FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


The lowest ebb of a nation, as of an individual, is bank- 
ruptcy ; and France at the opening of the Revolution was 
bankrupt. When a delusion has no money in its purse, it 
must die. No one will pull a trigger or write a pamphlet 
for it. Nature has said, go! We see two parties, the re- 
presentatives of others, in every revolution ; the moderate 
men, the Girondists, and the ultra, the Mountain. The king 
innocent and pitiable, but without will, incapable of being 
saved. There was no evidence of his having deceived the 
people as Charles [. did. 

Mirabeau was the greatest man in public business of the 
eighteenth century. He presents the summary of the revo- 
lution in his person and character. Sunk, to the age of 
forty, when he was elected to the States General, in crime 
and misery, his soul then burst forth,—a man singularly un- 
fortunate, ‘ more sinned against than sinning.’ There were 
sixty lettres de cachet got out by his father for the benefit of 
Mirabeau and the other membersof his family. ‘ He hasswal- 
lowed down all formulas,’ said his father of him, and it must 
be confessed, formulas of all sorts had been against him from 
the beginning, throwing him into jails and prisons at Mar- 
seilles. No truly great man was ever a really bad man. 
There is sincerity deeply traceable in Mirabeau. I do not 
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think the worse of him, but the better, for having no pro- 
fessional scheme of improving humanity laid out before him. 
There is something more fertile, trustworthy, and praise- 
worthy, when a man follows the impulses of his nature. 
Mirabeau was a man full of love and affection; he said of 
his father, blind and cruel towards him, that he was a far 
superior man to himself. He suffered enough to kill ten 
men; beat down, he rises up like a lion, and does not sub- 
mit to hypocondria. This strength, an accurate measure 
of the worth of a man; the quantity of hope, of humanity 
in him,—what he can endure. But this man, it must be 
allowed, was a sort of Wild Heathen: of no cant; but his 
truth was a most melancholy, incomplete truth. One of the 
most tragical, lamentable men, whom it is impossible to hate, 
but who cannot be loved, whom we must lament over and 
wonder at. If he had lived he would have been the Crom- 
well of the Revolution. After a strange life of forty years 
of vice and misery, and twenty months spent in the Revo- 
lution, the man died, literally burnt out. 

There is no proof of evil against the character of Marie 
Antoinette, save that she might have been a little inatten- 
tive to rules of etiquette. She acknowledges her enemies, 
even Mirabeau, when she becomes acquainted with them, 
to be much better men than she had been told they were. 
The instant recognition of worth and talent, wherever it be, 
a fine trait. An incident is told of her that is very touch- 
ing—the day before her execution she borrowed a needle 
of the jailer’s wife to mend her clothes and die with decency, 
preserving the woman’s love of neatness to the last. 

The horrors of the Revolution have been greatly exag- 
gerated. That nature gave it strength, isa sign that nature 
patronized it so far. Among all the evils there is no evi- 
dence that the September massacre was premeditated. I 
cannot agree with the admiration of the Girondists, and the 
horror of the Mountain. The Girondists, clear-starched, 
respectable men, had a better explanation of themselves, a 
more logical way of putting out the case; their own vanity 
had a great deal to do with their acts ; they looked only on 
the misery of the people as an argument for their scheme ; 
they had a very poor meaning indeed: but, the wild, bar- 
barous, savage Mountain, felt this only, that something must 
be done for their misery. It is a quality of greatness that it 
cannot explain itself: no mind can know itself. Dr. Blair 
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could have told you more of the meaning of Shakspeare 
than he knew himself. 

Robespierre, a poor screech-owl fanatic, with a face, said 
Mirabeau, like that of a cat lapping vinegar, A daring 
completeness in Marat, wanting in Robespierre. It will be 
remembered of Danton that he saved his country from be- 
ing made a Poland of. 

‘Bonaparte blasts away with military cannon the French 
Revolution; not so great a man as Cromwell; he had not 
his cnenunetael affection; his head was turned, ‘and after all 
the blood shed for liberty, he adopted a poor miserable 
quackery of the Empire. ‘There are two anecdotes of him 
that I like—his reading Ossian, suited to his unfurnished 
mind, with its vastness and melancholy; the other, one eve- 
ning at Malmaison, he stopped to listen to the chimes of a 
neighboring church; the bells coming out of far distant cen- 
turies with tidings of Christianity. 

‘Thus we have surveyed three centuries of revolution. 
They have left us with a conflicting and unmanageable time, 
in which every man feels the difficulty to act, that he may 
not reject the deep spiritual, true. In this apparent charla- 
tanry of an existence, there is hope for the earnest, that all 
is working together for good. No new thing can establish 
itself but has “good in it. Order is indestructible; a few 
may take delight j in abandoning it, but the retribution of evil 
is sure. There is an infinitely expanded system of society 
dawning on the world, far, far off us. But the constitution 
of the state is not the one thing needful: the grand deliver- 
ance is ina man’s own soul, where he may reign the Auto- 
crat of himself. 9 





THE CITY ARTICLE. 


THE ViRGINIA CONTROVERSY. 


"THE Virginia controversy has lately assumed such im- 
portance, as to excite the attention of all to whom the 
Union is dear. It began with a peaceful requisition, it has 
progressed with at first a calm, and then a somewhat ruf- 
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fled correspondence between the Executives of Virginia 
and New York, and its most recent demonstration has been 
retaliatory measures, both executive and legislative, on the 
part of Virginia. 

The facts of the case are these. In July, 18389, three citi- 
zens of New York were charged, on the oath of’ a citizen 
of Virginia, with feloniously stealing ‘a certain negro slave 
named Isaac, the property of said’ citizen of Vi irginia. The 
persons accused had fled to this city, and the Executive of 
Virginia thereupon sent his requisition to the Executive of 
New York, demanding the surrender of the fugitives. 

The Executive of New York refused to surrender the fu- 
gitives, placing his decision on the ground that the federal 
constitution did not apply to the case. 

The question which we propose to consider, is this,—was 
this refusal consistent with the rights of Virginia, and the 
obligations of New York, under the constitution ? 

The requisition was made under the following clause of 
the constitution: ‘a person charged in any State with trea- 
son, felony or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and 
be found in another State, shall, on demand of the Execu- 
tive authority of the State from which he fled, be delivered 
up, to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of the 
crime.’ 

To make this constitutional provision applicable to this 
case, several things must concur,— 

First, a crime must be charged to have been committed 
in Virginia ; ; second, the alleged criminai must have fled 
from that State, and been found in New York ; third, the 
Executive of Virginia must have demanded of the Execu- 
tive of New York, that the fugitives ‘be delivered up, to 


be removed to the State, (Virginia,) having jurisdiction of 


the crime.’ 

Governor Seward admits that all of these circumstances 
concur, except the first; and he admits that the first exists, 
except that the crime charged, does not fall within the 
terms ‘ felony, or other crime,’ as used in the constitution, 
because, in his opinion, ‘the provision applies only to those 
acts which, if committed within the jurisdiction of the State 
in which the person accused is found, would be treasonable, 
felonious, or criminal, by the laws of that state.’ 

Upon this point we join issue. We deny his (implied) 
premises, that the act charged would not be a felony, or 
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other crime, in this state ; and, admitting his premises, we 
deny his conclusion. We maintain that the federal consti- 
tution recognises slaves as property, wherever State laws 
so regard them ; that the existing laws of the State of New 
York did, when the requisition was made, and do now, re- 
cognise slaves in this State as property ; and that it then 
was, and now is, a felony, to steal a slave in the State of 
New York. In support of the latter proposition, we ap- 
peal to our Statute Book. We admit that slavery connot 
exist in this State, under our laws, as a permanent institu- 
tion; but we deny that it cannot exist at all. 

Our Revised Statutes, (1 R. S. p. 662, sec. 6,) provide 
that any person travelling in, or through this State, ‘ may 
bring with him any person /awfully held by him in slavery,’ 
and that such person may be held here, as a slave, for the 
period of nine months. The next succeeding section pro- 
vides, that any person ‘ who, or whose family shall reside’ 
during part of the year in this, and part of the year in ano- 
ther State, ‘may bring with him any person lawfully held 
by him in slavery,’ and hold, and carry away such person 
as a slave. 

Is it not idle, in the face of this provision, to say that 
New York does not recognise the lawfulness of slavery ? 

We insist, then, that if the slave who was stolen, had 
been brought by his master into this State, and been stolen 
here, and the thief had fled into the State of New Jersey, 
the Governor of New York would have been bound, under 
the constitution and laws, to have sent his requisition to the 
Executive of New Jersey, and demanded the surrender of 
the fugitive for trial in this State. In short, that under our 
laws, our Executive would have been bound to do just what 
the Executive of Virginia has done; and that the Governor 
of New Jersey would have been bound to do just what the 
Governor of New York has refused to do, 

We do not understand that Governor Seward puts him- 
self upon the petty Justice’s Court quibble, that even if our 
laws recognise the right to hold a person in this State as a 
slave, yet that they do not regard the slave as property. 
We understand him to admit, that if slavery were not abol- 
ished here, he would have been bound to surrender these 
fugitives. But, to shut the mouths of cavillers, we say that 
wherever slavery exists, the laws regard, and have always 
regarded slaves as property. They are bought, sold, in- 
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herited, like any other chattel. A title to a slave is ac- 
quired, held, transferred, and protected, in the same manner 
as a title to any other personal property. We say nothing 
on the abstract question of morals; we only speak on a le- 
gal question, of the law as it 7s, and always has been. We 
say, then, that the words slave and chattel are converti- 
ble terms ; and that, in the judgment of the law, ‘ crime’ is 
legally and logically predicable of the stealing of a slave. 

If we are right in these views, and we do not see how 
they can be successfully controverted, then the chief corner- 
stone of Governor Seward’s labored argument is torn from 
_ foundation, and the badly constructed fabric totters to its 

all. 

But even if we are wrong, and Governor Seward right, 
as to the question which we have been considering, we deny 
that his premises support his conclusion. Conceding, for 
the purpose of the argument, that the laws of New York do 
not recognise a slave as the subject of property, and that the 
illegal carrying away of a slave could not, under any cir- 
cumstances, be a crime in New York, we maintain that it 
does not follow that the Executive of New-York is not bound 
to surrender to the Executive of Virginia a person who has 
stolen a slave from the latter State, and fled from justice to 
this State. 

When the federal constitution was adopted, there was 
only one of the thirteen States in which slavery did not ex- 
ist. It then was a domestic institution, alike of New York 
and Virginia; slaves were then regarded as property, alike 
in New York and Virginia ; it was then a ‘felony, or other 
crime,’ to steal a slave, alike in New York and Virginia. If 
a slave had then been stolen in New York, and the thief 
had fled to Virginia, the Executive of Virginia would have 
been bound, on demand duly made, to surrender the fugi- 
tive to the Executive of New York,—and the rights of Vir- 
ginia, and the obligations of New York, in a similar case, 
would have been identical. We understand the argument 
of Governor Seward to concede this: but he insists that 
New York, by her own act, without the assent, and against 
the protest, of Virginia, has changed the relations, the rights 
and obligations of the parties. But how can this be? These 
rights and obligations are created by, and held under, the 
constitution,—the fundamental law; can New York take 
away a right conferred, or cast off an obligation imposed, by 
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the constitution of the United States? Clearly not. The 
authority of the Constitution is supreme ; that of New York 
is subordinate. A judicial, legislative, or executive act of 
New York, in subordination to the constitution, has vitality 
and binding force; but an act, inconsistent with the consti- 
tion, is null and void, is a dead letter, is no act at all. 

The rule of right and duty, prescribed by the constitution, 
is a fixed and absolute rule; binds each and all; and can- 
not be impaired, or controlled, or destroyed, but in the 
mode which the constitution prescribes for its own amend- 
ment. How, then, can New York legislate away the right 
of Virginia under the constitutional provision to which she 
appe als ? 

The argument of Governor Seward admits that Virginia, 
when the constitution was adopted, had the right which she 
now asserts. When did she lose that right? She has not 
waived it; who has taken it away from her? If New 
York had not, by an act of her legislature, partially abol- 
ished the existence of slavery within her territorial limits, 
the right of Virginia would have remained ; but how could 
this act of one party take away the right of the other? 
Certainly the constitution has as much force as could be 
given to a treaty between two independent states. If New 
York and Virginia, under the constitution, could have, and 
had, by treaty, agreed to do what the constitution now re- 
quires, could New York alone, as one of the parties to the 
treaty, cast off her obligations under it? For certain pur- 
poses, the constitution may be regarded as a treaty between 
all the states, each with each, and all of the others. It is 
true a state may violate her faith, and refuse to perform her 
obligations, but the sanctity and force of the obligations 
remain. 

We have carefully read the labored argument of Gov- 
ernor Seward, addressed to the Executive of Virginia, and 
we confess that anxious as we were to justify our native 
state, we do not think that he has made out even a plausi- 
ble case. We can find no rule of construction from which 
his views of the constitution, in this matter, can derive any 
support. Whether we take the language of the text, or the 
context, or the object to be attained, his decision seems to 
be equally untenable. And we think his views entirely in- 
consistent with the sovereign right of each state to govern 
herself as she pleases, in subordination only to the consti- 
tution. 
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First, the terms ‘treason, felony, or other crime.’ What 
language could be more comprehensive ? What is a crime ? 
The word is nomen generallissimum. Mala prohibita and 
mala in se, according to the elementary writers on govern- 
ment, are equally crimes. A crime is an act prohibited by 
any law, under penalty of fine, forfeiture, imprisonment, or 
death. In administering the laws of society, an act is not 
adjudged to be innocent or criminal according as it is moral 
orimmoral. The question is, does the law require or forbid 
an act, and has the law been violated? It is of no conse- 
quence that the penal act is not immoral, and that the law is 
inexpedient. Whether the prohibited act be moral or im- 
moral, and the prohibitory law expedient or inexpedient, a 
violation of the law is adjudged to be a ‘crime.’ This is 
the generic term which embraces every grade of offence, 
from petty misdemeanors to murder and treason. It is 
used in this broad sense in all the text-books and elementary 
treatises on law. It is a legal term of a clearly defined 
and well settled signification. There is no qualifying epi- 
thet in the constitution; nothing from which we can infer 
an intention to use it otherwise than according to its com- 
mon acceptation. Whether a given act is, or is not a crime, 
is to be determined by the laws under which the act is done. 
The laws of New York do not reach any act in Virginia, 
and no act in Virginia is an offence against the laws of New 
York. This rule applies equally to civil and criminal acts. 
For example, Massachusetts, in her courts, enforces a con- 
tract made in Virginia, the consideration of which was the 
sale of a slave, although a contract made upon such a con- 
sideration in Massachusetts would be void. So, although 
the laws of New Jersey make the taking of more than six 
per cent interest, for a loan of money, usurious, her courts 
enforce contracts made in New York, for the loan of money, 
on which seven per cent interest was taken. The rule is, 
that a contract, or any other act, is lawful or unlawful, as 
the laws of the place where the contract was made, or the 
act done, allow or disallow it. The constitution, therefore, 
provides that the fugitive is to be sent back to the State 
having Jurisdiction to try his alleged offence: viz. the place 
where the imputed crime was committed. 

Second, the object to be attained by the constitutional 
provision. This requires that the terms ‘felony or other 
crime’ should be taken in their largest sense. 
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The most authoritative writers on international law differ 
as to the duty, under the law of nations, where there are 
no treaty stipulations, of surrendering fugitives charged with 
crimes. Some of the most distinguished publicists hold 
that the duty is absolute, and a refusal to surrender, just 
cause of war. Others, equally eminent, hold that the obli- 
gation is imperfect ; that it is a matter of comity, and rests 
entirely in discretion; and that a refusal to surrender is not 
a just cause of war. And not only do they differ as to the 
existence and nature of the obligation, but they differ still 
more widely, and leave us ina state of more painful uncer- 
tainty, as to the grades of offences to which the obligation, 
if it exists, applies. The consequence has been, that in 
more recent times civilized nations make the surrender of 
criminals the subject of treaty stipulations. In such cases, 
the extent of the obligation to surrender, and the grades of 
crimes to which the duty applies, are all defined. If it is to 
be confined, or to extend, to treason, murder, arson, or other 
specific crimes, the high contracting parties say so. Is there 
a treaty to be found in the whole history of diplomacy, in 
which such comprehensive and unqualified terms as ‘ trea- 
son, felony, or other crime, are used? We know of no 
instance, and believe that none can be found. 

For certain purposes, the several States are independent 
sovereignties. But one of the ordinary powers of sover- 
eignty, the power to make treaties, is taken from the States 
by the constitution. They can neither make treaties with 
each other, nor with foreign states. What would be their 
duty to each other respecting the surrender of criminals, 
without any constitutional provision? That, it is perceived, 
would be a debateable question. The publicists disagree ; 
the States would have disagreed. Disagreement might 
have ended in discord, in heart- burnings, in retaliatory leg- 
islation, in blows. The framers of the constitution saw 
and felt this, and with the desire to perpetuate harmony, 
and with a far- -seeing sagacity, they set to work to remove 
the cause of strife. The question now is, did they accom- 
plish what they madeitack 7 ' Did they do their work thor- 
oughly, or by halves? Did one of the great men who sat 
in the convention of the Framers, rise in his place, and say, 


‘JT hear a lion in the lobby roar ; 
Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door, 
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And keep him there? Or shall we let him in, 
To try if we can get him out again” 


And did Mr. Speaker, or Mr. President, thereupon say, 
with the concurrence of the convention, that the door to 
controversy, instead of being closed, and bolted, and barred, 
should be left halfway open ? 

The constitution was designed to do for the States what, 
in the absence of the treaty-making power, they cannot do 
for themselves: viz. not only impose the duty of surren- 
dering criminals, but also close the door to controversy as 
to the grades of crime to which the duty should apply, by 
expressly making it applicable to ‘treason, felony, or other 
crime.’ What is treason, as used in this provision? What 
the States make treason. Treason against the United 
States is defined by the constitution, but not treason against 
the States. That is left, and properly left, to State legisla- 
tion. What was ‘felony,’ and what were ‘other crimes ?’ 
Acts which the States should pronounce to be ‘felony or 
other crimes. The framers were men of sagacity and 
foresight ; when they made the constitution, they made some- 
thing which was designed to be durable. It was not made 
for a day, but for the great future. They prayed, with Fa- 
ther Paul, that it might be perpetual, and they made it fit 
for perpetuity. When the constitution speaks of ‘crimes, 
it refers not only to what is, but also to what is to be. 
There were no railroads when the constitution was adopted ; 
it was, therefore, no crime then to travel on railroads faster 
than at a given speed. May it not now be made a felony 
to propel rail-cars at a greater speed than thirty miles per 
hour? And if the law is violated, and the offender escapes 
into another State, does not the constitution provide for his 
surrender ¢ 

But, if Governor Seward is right, the framers of the con- 
stitution did only half their work. They imposed the duty 
of surrendering criminals; but the States are left to wran- 
gle about the kinds of offences for which criminals can be 
demanded and must be surrendered. 

In our judgment, the decision of Governor Seward, if 
sustained, is a deadly blow at the sovereignty of the States. 
It violates a fundamental rule, a political axiom, that the 
States have exclusive jurisdiction over their internal affairs, 
subject, of course, to the constitution. New York may have 
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one opinion upon the subject of usury laws, lotteries, duel- 
ling, and slavery ; the opinion of Virginia may be diametri- 
cally opposed. But this shquld be no cause of discord ; 
they can agree to disagree. New York may express her 
opinion in the shape of a law, which shall be supreme within 
her own territorial limits. Virginia may do the same. Let 
the citizen of Virginia, who comes to New York, respect the 
laws of New York, or let him stay away. Let the citizen of 
New York, who goes to Virginia, respect the laws of Vir- 
ginia, or remain here. The act of going from one State into 
another is purely voluntary. It is allowed, not enjoined. If 
the Virginian does not like our duelling laws, he need not 
come here; but if he comes, we will compel him to observe 
them. Ifthe New Yorker does not like the slavery laws of 
Virginia, he need not go there ; but if he goes, they are his 
rule of action. Every citizen is supposed to agree to the 
laws into whose jurisdiction he enters; if he defies and tram- 
ples upon them, sin lieth at his door, and be the consequences 
upon his own head. 

When these fugitives entered the State of Virginia, their 
rights were the rights, and their duties were the duties, of a 
citizen of that State. She cast over them the egis of her 
protection. While they were peaceable, she allowed them 
roof and sanctuary. But if the stranger within her gates, 
whom the laws protected and cherished, wounds the bosom 
that has warmed him, we should not attempt to extract the 
sting from her penal enactments. 

But, if Governor Seward is right, the constitution has 
erected every Executive,on whom a demand for a fugitive 
is made, into a tribunal to sit in judgment on the laws of 
the State whose Executive makes the requisition. He is 
not merely to see what the violated law is, but what it ought 
to be. If he considers the law moral, or expedient, he may 
surrender the fugitive. But if he considers the law immoral, 
he is to pronounce the offended State more knavish than 
the fugitive ; or if merely inexpedient, he may content him- 
self with simply saying that the legislators were fools. 

Did the constitution mean to make the Executive of one 
State the judge of the expediency and morality of the laws 
of another State ? If it did, the life of the constitution hence- 
forward is to be a life of discord, and its death, a death of 
violence. If it did, the beginning i is not far from the end. 
Fanaticism can soon collect the embers of strife, and fan 
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them into a conflagration, which all the waters of the great 
oceans that wash the shores of the Republic cannot extin- 
guish. 

In sober earnestness, we are astonished that a man of 
Governor Seward’s capacity could have made such a blun- 
der. And we would have been still more surprised, if we 
did not live in high party times, that he could have found a 
respectable committee in the House of Assembly of this 
State to endorse his heresies. We believe that his views 
on this question, though sincere, are heretical, and if once 
adopted, fraught with the most dangerous consequences to 
our institutions. The constitution cannot be violated with 
impunity. It is the great ligament which binds the free 
States of our noble Union into a mighty brotherhood. And 
yet we have seen it sported with as though it were a mere 
stake for gamblers. Accursed be the political Judas that 
would betray it,—accursed the political Ishmael who would 
lay his hands upon it with violence. a 





THE FINE ARTS. 


THE APOLLO ASSOCIATION. 


ee report of this society for 1840, now before us, exhibits 
a favorable condition of the association. ‘The number of 
subscribers is stated at about seven hundred. ‘The annual re- 
turns from these, and the receipts from the exhibitions, constitute 
allits funds. We regret to see the disproportion between the 
receipts from the visitors to the gallery, and the cost of the exhibi- 
tions. The amount received was only three hundred and fifty-five 
dollars ; the sum expended was more thantwelve hundred. The 
city subscribers enjoy this exhibition, it is true, but their number 
is only some three hundred; the remaining subscriptions having 
been obtained from abroad. This shows a striking want of popu- 
larity for the undertaking ; but it must be remembered this is the 
first and only society of its kind in the country, and the taste and 
habits are yet to be formed, by which, as we hope, it will ultimately 
profit. Fifteen paintings of native artists were purchased for distri- 
bution by lot, at an expense of eleven hundred dollars. The first 
engraving published by the association has been delivered to the 
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subscribers. It is in Mezzotint, from an original painting by John 
B. White, of Charleston, S. C., and represents General Marion 
inviting an English officer to dinner in the forest, to his primitive 
banquet of sweet potatoes. ‘The subject is an interesting one, 
and forms a good popular picture, because it tells a plain story 
worth telling. 

The first exhibition for the present year, is now open at the 
Granite Buildings, corner of Broadway and Chamber Streets, 
and deserves to be popular, for 1t contains many choice pictures 
to be looked upon as works of art, and has withal a good moral 
tone, for which we like it. We mean there is a harmony in the 
selection of paintings, and that the subjects give a rich fund of 
meditation. ‘There is an original painting by Retzch of the 
Chess Players, or the Game of Life, which contains an alle- 
gory, the spectator may ponder over by the hour. ‘The few 
pages of letter-press published with the etching, and hung along- 
side the picture, are quite worn out by the thumbs of the visitors. 
Most people prefer something like narrative, even in a picture, 
as well as in popular novels: few have the simplicity or con- 
stancy of mind to repose long on a single image. ‘There is a 
beautiful, bewitching ideal portrait, a languishing, drooping head, 
and eyelid of the South, by ‘Thomas Sully, entitled Contempla- 
tion, near those rare realities of painting, the Wild Turkies, by 
Audubon. ‘The portrait of an Italian Girl, ‘ from the original of 
Cammucini, by Henry P. Gray, is a fascinating picture, the 
countenance looking forth from some hidden, inner depth of 
beauty. ‘The Baskets of Grapes and Apples and Fruit, are three 
very natural and life-like pictures, by A. J. Oliver. There are 
landscapes, and some admirable Dutch paintings, of whichthe copy 
of Metzur’s Amsterdam Market, aflords a good study of the merits 
of that school. ‘There are very few unpleasant portraits. Upon 
the whole, this exhibition, like the last of the Association, is in 
excellent good taste. It has many pictures loaned to the society 
by the members, an opportunity to see which by the public may 
never occur again. ‘he society makes no extravagant preten- 
sions, but quietly and with good sense, is doing much for the 
popular taste and refinement. 

Sull, much remains to be done before the taste for paintings 
in the city can be strictly popular. ‘The Apollo Association is 
useful, but it needs a regular fund and endowments. It is at 
present dependant from year to year upon the returns of voluntary 
subscriptions. So the chief part of its energy is expended in 
holding its ground with the public, by asking for a renewal of 
patronage before it can advance at all. An unpopular year, or 
any mismanagement in its business affairs for a time, would 
threaten its very existence. It needs a permanent endowment, 
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the possession of a select gallery of original paintings and sculp- 
ture, if only casts from the antique, (a collection of the casts from 
the Elgin Marbles, for instance, might be worth more to the city 
than a new line of steam-ships,) and a suitable building for its re- 
ception. ‘These may all come hereafter; in the mean time, the 
society is fairly doing its duty with its means and opportunity. 


? 


BRACKETT’S BINDING OF SATAN. 


Tue Apocalypse represents an angel descending from heaven, 
having the key of the bottomless pit, and a great chain in his hand; 
laying hold upon Satan and binding him a thousand years. ‘These 
are all grand and majestic images: the key, the inexorable and 
unrelenting bar of the bottomless dungeon of bale; the great 
chain; the Arch Fiend mastered and in fetters ; and the thou- 
sand blind years of bondage. Nobly must the artist wrestle to 
match these great circumstances ; with many strivings of the 
imagination, many motions of an ambitious hand, must he cope 
with the illustrious conception of St. John. An ambition not 
easily terrified, and aiming at effects as grand and impressive as 
any one of our time, has the young Western sculptor displayed 
in adopting the Binding of Satan, two years after the commence- 
ment of his studies. His subject is not, however, as he suppo- 
ses, the first verses of the twentieth chapter of Revelations. 
That has given him the first thought—all the rest are his own: 
abandoning the angelic and fiendish characters, as suggested by 
the inspired writer, he has chosen to represent the spirits of evil 
and good in a merely human guise, and to familiarize his moral 
by reducing its representations to standards known or discovera- 
ble in actual life. 

This object he has attained with considerable success. His 
figures are spirited and characteristic, and convey to the mind 
the design of the artist. He has produced a group creditable to 
his powers, but not equal to the majesty and awful nature of his 
subject. ‘Time and study will doubtless enable him to carry the 
shadowy word of thought into the rugged marble with increased 
success, and aid him, we trust, in rivalling the great predecessors, 
in whose steps he aspires to tread. YW 
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THE LOITERER. 


Notes on the United States. By Grorce Compe. Philadelphia: 
Carey & Hart. 1841. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Mr. Combe, (so favorably known to the community as the able 
advocate of Phrenology,) in his recently published work, the title 
of which is prefixed to this notice, among a vast variety of ob- 
servations On manners, opinions, and modes of life, takes fre- 
quent occasion to introduce the important subject of an Interna- 
tional Copyright Law. Unlike too many of our own writers, 
he is able to detect the defects of the system pursued by us with 
regard to literary property, and manfully condemns it as not only 
unjust, butunwise. ‘The most obvious evils that spring from our 
refusal to extend protection to the works of foreign authors, are 
well set forth by the writer; these are, first, a retarding of the 
growth of an American literature, from the inability of publishers 
to compete with the lucrative trade derived from the plunder of 
Kuropean literature; secondly, the preventing dissemination of 
those principles and the diffusion of that knowledge which are 
particularly related to our condition ; and lastly, the necessity of 
our resting contented with the first, and often imperfect edition 
of a foreign work, (if it has been reprinted by an influential 
house,) long atier the book abroad has passed through subsequent 
editions, and received many valuable alterations and additions. 
In support of this last argument, (on page 155, vol. I.,) he refers 
to a ‘ fair business transaction’ with a house well known through- 
out our country. ‘The circumstances are within the personal 
knowledge of the writer, and his own veracity is vouched for 
their truth. We call the attention of the friends of cheap and 
useful knowledge to the passage; they will find it not only highly 
amusing, but we incline to think quite new to the most of them. 


‘ Messrs. Harpers of New York reprinted and stereotyped Dr. Andrew 
Combe’s work on Physiology applied to Health and Education, immedi- 
ately after its appearance in England in 1834, and brought it out as a 
number of their « Family Library,” in which form it was very widely 
circulated. In Britain the work went rapidly through several editions, 
in the course of which it was greatly improved, and much valuable prac- 
tical matter was added. A request was made to the Messrs. Harpers, 
that since they had, without any advantage to the author, taken actual 
possession of his work, they should at least do him and the public the 
justice to reprint the improved edition, and not continue to circulate one 
in every way inferior. This request was not complied with, because the 
first edition was stereotyped, and they did not choose to incur the ex- 
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pense of reprinting another, although by their own account they had 
already sold many thousand copies of the book. Feeling anxious that 
the new matter should in some way be rendered accessible to American 
readers, the author sent out by me a copy of the seventh Edinburgh 
edition, and on his behalf I offered it for republication to respectable 
publishers in Boston, and inquired whether they would reprint it, and 
make him any allowance for it. They expressed their willingness to do 
so, and pay a fair per-centage on the sales, but added that in effect they 
could not do either; because although by law there is no copyright of 
British books in the United States, yet there is one by the courtesy of 
trade ; for whoever first reprints an English work, secures the copyright 
of it to himself, and that as the Messrs. Harpers had obtained the right 
to this work by priority of publication, they could not interfere, even 
when the Messrs. Harpers continued to sell an inferior edition; and to 
this answer they all adhered. 

I this day waited on the Messrs. Harpers—told them what I had done 
in Boston, and the answer I had received, and asked them to republish 
the book, and also to allow the author some recompense for the new 
matter, of which they were not in possession. ‘They requested to see 
the new edition, and to consider of it. I sent for the work to Boston 
for their use, and meantime told them, that although the author could re- 
ceive no benefit from the sales, he was so desirous that the American 
public should have access to the most improved edition, that if they and 
all other booksellers declined to reprint it, I should do so on his account, 
and employ the trade to sell the copies. Their answer was clear, and 
decided. You may do in this respect as you see proper, but we reserve 
to ourselves the privilege of retaliating two blows for one on any man 
who shall republish it ; this is our rule.” I asked an explanation of this 
announcement, and was told that the copyright by courtesy is defended 
in this manner. If any publisher interfere with it, the party aggrieved 
reprints, in the cheapest form, two of the offender’s own English reprints, 
and floods the market with them at the lowest possible price. The Har- 
pers are rich, have extensive connections, and act so energetically in re- 
taliating two blows for one, that no respectable publisher will interfere 
with them.’ 


Again, in Vol. II. at page 16, the writer, after noticing with 
commendation an article in the New Yorker of March 30, 1839, 
gives us in a note at foot of the page the sequel of the transac- 
tion above mentioned, which is in keeping with the previous part 
of the narration. 


‘It was only after I had threatened to reprint the seventh English 
edition of Dr. A. Combe’s “ Physiology applied to Health and Education,” 
at my own expense,.that Messrs. Harpers agreed to reprint it, and they 
then offered $100 to the author for the new matter, and also as a compen- 
sation for past, present, and all future sales of the work, of which offer 
the author accepted. I was assured that the sales of the first edition had 
exceeded 15,000 copies before I applied to them. The New York news- 
papers are constantly celebrating their liberality to British authors, and 
no doubt this was an act of liberality, as they lay under no legal obliga- 
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tion to make any recompense whatever ; but the magnitude of it was not 
a matter to boast of.’ 


On the subject of the mutilation of books he has added another 
to the many instances we are in possession of, of this reprehen- 
sible practice ; it is given in the note following the ‘sequel.’ 

Before quitting this subject, thus suggested to us by the remarks 
and illustrations afforded by Mr. Combe, we cannot avoid express- 
ing our surprise atthe general apathy prevailing upon this subject. 
far more important than nine-tenths of the topics which for 
weeks together uninterruptedly engross the attention of our na- 
tional legislature, still, the great majority of the people, and of 
their representatives, appear to know and care as little about the 
matter as if it were a question of small import. Senators Clay 
and Preston have, indeed, declared their intention of bringing 
the subject before Congress at an early period. Whenever the 
public business admits of their doing so, we trust that the mat- 
ter will at last be fully understood, and that free from the clouds 
and mists which interested printers and book venders have cast 
about it, it will irresistibly win its way to public favor, and 
ultimately command from our law-makers at Washington that at- 
tention which its intrinsic merits should obtain for it. se 





Short Patent Sermons. By Dow, Jr. New York: L. Labree, 
144 Nassau Street. Part I. 8vo. pp. 24.—124 cts. 


Tuts is the first part of a collection of humorous essays, origi- 
nally published in the New York Sunday Mercury, the chief 
characteristic of which, is an odd union of sense and burlesque. 
The topics are the various moralities of every-day life, discussed 
with good sense, and confounded by the wildest mock- heroic 
extravagance. ‘The author appears to have no higher motive 
than to amuse his readers, by treating very common topics in a 
very novel style. In this he is successful. ‘The Short Patent 
Sermons are very good things in their way. ‘The reader is exci- 
ted by the feeling and the extrav agance. ‘The style, we are in- 
clined to think, from its easy flow and uniformity, must have 
something genuine in it. ‘The humor of the thing is not put on, 
or it would not sit so gracefully on the writer. In the lowest 
depths of pathos, a proper keeping is preserved, and the author 
recovers himself with a grace, as Jack Reeve in his lowest buf- 
foonery always preserved an air that carried off the good will of 
the spectator. We give two specimens of Dow’s manner. It 
may be remarked, that he is an excellent judge of poetry, and 
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always gets hold of a good text out of an old ballad, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, or some of tlie moderns. 


ON THE DAYS OF AUTUMN. 


My DEAR FRIENDS— When I preach metaphorically, figuratively, or par- 
abolically, you mus’n’t take me just as I say, but just as I mean. Don’t 
pervert my meaning ever, and get things wrong end about, as an old 
rum drinker did once, when he wanted to so say, over a resolution to 
drink nothing but wine, ‘the spirit is willing but the flesh is weak,’ and 
said, ‘the flesh is willing but the spirit is weak.’ So pull the cotton out 
of your ears, and hearken unto my words. We ail know, my friends, 
that the silk-worm lays its eggs and dies; and so it is with Nature— 
she, also, drops her ovaries upon the ground, and crawls into her an- 
nual sepulchre. She is now expiring upon her autumnal couch, and 
her faded wardrobe lies scattered about in every room, closet, and cor- 
ner of the universe. Her summer glories are fading fast away, but she 
goes smiling down to the grave, and blushes at the approach of the 
bridegroom, Death, as a young and beautiful bride blushes before the 
hymeneal altar, and over the tomb of her past virgin delights. Ere she 
breathes her last, the pine, the hemlock, the mountain fir, and the laurel, 
shall twine together, and crown her withered brow with an evergreen 
wreath, which shall flourish through the long gloom of winter, like the 
bays of faith, which the Christian wears, untouched and untouchable by 
the hoar frosts of time. * * 1 . . - * 

My dear friends! there is a charm in the mild days of autumn that 
tranquilizes my old soul, and mellows the heart down to the substance 
of a fall pippin! ‘These days are fast gathering round us. Soon the 
glorious Indian summer will come, with breathless silence, to set the 
house of Nature in order, for she shall die and not live. Then, angels 
of mildness shall wave their blue handkerchiefs from the lower balco- 
nies of heaven, while the versicolored mountains, like dying dolphins, 
are mingling their crimson, yellow, and purple with the russet of the 
rocks. Then the partridge shall drum for joy upon his favorite log— 
the rabbit skip and dance upon the faded carpet of the grove—the little 
squirrel shell his nuts in contentment upon the hickory bough, and every 
creature rejoice that Providence deigns to favor it witha few glorious 
days of grace to prepare them for the long gloom of winter. Oh! the 
mildest day of autumn seems to coax heaven itself down to implant a 
rapturous kiss on the blushing cheek of earth, and send a thrill of ec- 
stasy through the very heart of the universe! 


ON THE PROGRESS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


Sucu, my hearers, is the spirit of improvement. Like the overflow- 
ing of a stream that covers and enriches the valley, it betters the na- 
tural and social condition of man, opens wide the avenues to the tem- 
ple of reason, and expands the young buds of prosperity. Brush away 
the fog of a couple of centuries, and take a look at this, our native land, 
as it then appeared. Here, upon the Atlantic shore the scream of the 
panther arose on the midnight air with the savage war-whoop, and the 
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pale-faced pilgrim trembled for the safety of his defenceless home. He 
planted his beans in fear and gathered them in trouble—his chickens 
and his children were plundered by the foe—and life itself was in dan- 
ger of leaking out from between the logs of his hut, even if it were 
tortified with three muskets, a spunky wife, and a jug of whiskey.— 
Yes, my friends, this was then a wild, gloomy, and desolate place. 
Where the Indian squaw hung her young papoose upon the bough, and 
left it to squall at the hush-a-by of the blast, the anglo-saxon mother 
now rocks the cradle of her delicate babe on the carpet of peace, and 
in the gay parlor of fashion. ‘The wild has been changed to a blooming 
garden, and its limits are expanding with the mighty genius of Liberty. 
On Erie’s banks the flocks are now straying o’er thymy pastures, and a 
few Dutchmen (but no shepherds) are already piping there. The yells 
of fierce savages now faintly echo from beyond the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi, and the time is not far of? when the Jast Indian will leave his 
bones to bleach on the rock-bound coast of the Pacific. 

My hearers—this damsel Improvement, who drives ahead so on the 
car of Time, is working astonishments in this little world of ours ; but 
1 believe the day will come, as it has before, when one single puff from 
the bellows of Fate will sweep all her fancy work into the dust-pan of 
oblivion, and leave her to commence anew, even as the rough gale snaps 
the frail cordage 6f the spider’s morning task, leaving him to begin 
again, under the protecting bankrupt law of nature. 

To conclude, my dear friends, permit me to remark that all outward 
improvements are of but little real use to man and benefit to the world, 
unless the internal arrangements are improved also. I don’t mean such 
internal improvements as arise from plum puddings, pork and beans, 
beef steak, and other etceteras ; but such as spring from a proper cul- 
ture of the heart. It is the mind that needs improving the first of all ; 
because on that hook are hung our characters, our honors, and our ever- 
lasting happiness. It is contemptuous folly for us to take so much pains 
in titivating off the perishable things around us with the ornaments of 
art, while the intellect remains an uncultivated waste, overgrown with 
the rankest weeds of depravity. There is too much spurious morality 
in the market, and it ought to be detected. Ifyou were to shut yourselves 
up in the dark dungeons of your own souls for a few moments, and 
there be haunted by the demons of vice that frequent them, I am sure 
you would struggle to break loose from their horrors, and court the 
friendship of the fair goddess, Virtue, whose abiding place is earth, but 
whose home is beyond the regions of the sun, eternal in the heavens. 
So mote it be! 9 


Selections from the Poetical Literature of the West. Cincinnati: 
U. P. James. 1840. 12mo. pp. 264. 


The Rhode-Island Book: Selections in Prose and Verse from 
the Writings of Rhode-Island Citizens. Providence: H. 
Fuller. 1841. 


‘THE sentiment which suggested the preparation of these books 
is a good and true one, for, though the contents may not in every 
case be such as we could wish them, it must be remembered that 
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any devotion to poetry, nay, even to verse alone, if it be mistaken 
for poetry, is the sign of a loyal heart, ready to appreciate what 
is excellent in literature whenever it be offered. ‘The collection 
of Western Poetry is edited by William D. Gallagher, who has 
executed his work with liberality. He is himself one of the bes 
of his fellow-poets, and therefore the more generous, to take care 
of their interests. His poem of the ‘ Mothers of the West,’ is 
familiar to all readers. 


The Mothers of our Forest-Land ! 
Such were their daily deeds. 
Their monument !—where does it stand? 
Their epitaph !—who reads 2? 
No braver dames had Sparta, 
No nobler matrons Rome— 
Yet who or lauds or honors them, 
Ev’n in their own green home ! 


‘The Laborer,’ by the same author, is new tous. It belongs to 
a class of compositions of which we would desire to see more, of 
Verses for the People. A series of poems, to express in popu- 
lar verse the thoughts of Channing, in his writings for the eleva- 
tion of the laboring classes, would be the best gift the American 
poet could offer to his country—but they would require all the 
simplicity and refinement of soul to satisfy the most cultivated 
readers as well. [tis a work not to be lightly done, but one 
worthy the best powers of Whittier or Bryant. Mr. Gallagher 
has not failed, though we think him capable of still greater poetic 
force than he has here attained. Lines, on such a subject, should 
breathe a right manly indignation toward the false control of so- 
cial habits, a fiery expression of the will to be high-minded and 
noble ; the words should ring in each line like the short, quick 
blows on the anvil. The poet should have a mental energy an- 
swering to the strong right arm of the laborer. Soldiers fight to 
the tune of national ballads and martial verse ; why may not the 
forest woodman have his verses echoing to the blows of the axe, 
or each artisan have his stock of poetry, suited to the expression 
of his craft. ‘The spirit of Barry Cornwall’s ‘ Weaver’s Song’ 
might be extended to all the trades, for there is not one which has 
not a hidden beauty under the garb of every-day utility. Nothing 
just or honorable is below the poet’s art to make more beautiful. 
A weaver’s is an unprofitable profession for the poet at first sight ; 
it suggests to the general reader of the newspapers only thoughts 
of sedentary toil, parliamentary reports of suffering and starva- 
tion, and calls up the idea of a dwarfed man caged in a wooden 
frame, and working sixteen hours the day in throwing the shut- 
tle : but we may suppose the weaver in an improved condition of 
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his trade, such as may be easily attained, having his share of 
poetical pleasure in the occupation. Verily, Barry Cornwall 
ought then to be the patron saint of the craft. Having said so 
much of them, for the reader’s pleasure and satisfaction we quote 
the verses : 


Weave, brothers, weave !—Swiftly throw 
The shuttle athwart the loom, 
And show us how brightly your flowers grow, 
That have beauty, but no perfume ! 
Come, show us the rose, with a hundred dyes, 
The lily, that hath no spot ; 
The violet, deep as your true love’s eyes, 
And the little forget-me-not ! 
Sing,—sing, brothers ! weave and sing ! 
’Tis good both to sing and to weave : 
’Tis betler to work than live idle: 
Tis better to sing than grieve. 


Weave, brothers, weave !— Weave, and bid 
The colors of sunset glow ! 

Let grace in each gliding thread be hid! 
Let beauty about ye blow! 

Let your skein be long, and your silk be fine, 
And your hands both firm and sure, 

And Time nor chance shall your work untwine ; 
But all,—like a truth,—endure ! 

So,—sing, brothers, &c. 


Weave, brothers, weave !—Toil is ours ; 
But toil is the lot of men: 

One gathers the fruit, one gathers the flowers, 
One soweth the seed again ! 

There is not a creature, from England’s king, 
To the peasant that delves the soil, 

That knows half the pleasures the seasons bring, 
If he have not his share of toil ! 

So,—sing, brothers, &c. 


N 
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The Monthly Lecturer of the National Society of Literature and 
Science. New York: Theodore Foster. 8vo. pp. 16. 


Tuis is the first number of a copyright edition of various po- 
pular lectures hitherto unpublished, established for the benefit of 
communication between the various branches of the National 
Society. The leading object of this society, which, by the way, 
has no connection with the National Institution, at Washington, 
before which Mr. Poinsett lately delivered an anniversary address, 
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is a combination of literary effort throughout the country, in the 
establishment of book clubs and lectureships, to be supplied with 
periodicals through regular agencies, in the different cities, at re- 
duced rates. The efficient gener ral agent of the society at New 
York, is Theodore Foster. ‘The plan is one well adapted for the 
encouragement of literature, and has all the advantages of asso- 
ciation without the corresponding evilof monopoly. Book clubs 
in the villages and country towns are formed at the suggestion of 
the society, and order any periodicals they choose to read from a 
complete list furnished to them, with information of times of 
publishing and prices, by the general agent. The ‘ Literary 
Advertiser’ of the society embraces all the literary interests of 
the country, from the Quarterly Reviews to Peter Parley’s Maga- 
zine. ‘T’o aid in the cultivation of a literary spirit, the ‘ Monthly 
Lecturer’ supplies some of the best lectures of the day, that may 
be read before the clubs through all the villages of the country. 
‘The present number contains a “lecture by Benj. I’. Butler, on the 
Diffusion of Knowledge, and another by Rev. Edw. Y. Higbee, 
on the Adaptation of Revealed Truth to the Nature and Condition 
of Man. 3 
4 
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An Address delivered at the Tabernacle of the City of New York, 
the 22d February, 1841. By Danien Uttman. New York: 
Published for the Harrison Associations. 1841. 8vo. pp. 44. 


Besip& a variety of congratulatory and other matter addressed 
to the Harrison Associations, before whom the address was de- 
livered, on occasion of the election of the late President, this 
pamphlet contains some timely remarks, applicable to all parties, 
on the tyranny of party over the free exercise of individual opinion. 
The great question of party is, whether it is to be the ruler of a 
man’s thoughts, or simply the instrument of their execution. A 
party, truly regarded, is nothing more than an association for the 
accomplishment of a particular object; the individual may unite 
with it, or join with others in organizing it when he thinks neces- 
sary; but never ought to pledge himself to all its actions, and 
surrender, thenceforth, his private judgment. What is the party 
if the individual members of it do not, on each occurrence of a 
new question, exercise their own independent judgment? It is 
simply the tyranny of a few noisy leaders who control the ma- 
chinery of the party. The efficient instrument of the party ty- 
rauts, is the party press, that persecutes every man honest and 
independent enough to leave what is called his party. Mr. Ull- 
man has pursued these, and other evils of the system, with great 
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vigor, and ably vindicated ‘ the free formation and expression of 


individual opinion. <) 


Insubordination ; an American Story of Real Life. Baltimore : 
Knight & Colburn. 1841. 12mo. pp. 207. 


A story of domestic life, that opens in the family of a Balti- 
more shoemaker, and deals with very plain, homely realities all 
the way through. Weare not afraid of realities, or the common- 
est details of common life, if a perfect truth of painting is pre- 
served, and the scenes have the force of realities—yet we must 
pronounce this book to be a vulgar one; not on account of its 
realities, but for the want of them. ‘The pictures are but half 
realities. Neitheris italways enough that the manners described 
by a novelist exist some where. “They may be excused like a 
libel, by proving them true, but this only makes the matter worse. 
Elevation and refinement are necessary to every author, as part 
of his qualification for the art. It is needless to justify vulgarity 

1 print, by saying that it exists elsewhere in the world. ‘True, 
it iced , but asa friend once remarked, on occasion of a similar 
apology, itis for that very reason that it is desirable to be other- 
wise than vulgar 

s 

/ 
Biographical Recreations under the Cranium of a Giantess. 'Trans- 
lated from the German of Jean Paul Friedrich Richer. Lon- 


don Monthly Chronicle, April, 1841. 


We believe this to be the only translation of the remarkable 
fragment of Jean Paul. ‘Though brief, it is the longest consecu- 
tive portion of the author we have met with, having never been so 
fortunate as to see the ‘Schmelzle’s Journey to Flaetz,’ and 
‘Quintus Fixlein’ in Carlyle’s Specimens of German Romance. 
May we not look for a reprint of these specimens as a most ac- 
ceptable gift to the public, in the Boston Library of Foreign Lite- 
rature, OF “from the enterprizing publisher at Lowell, who recently 
gave Goethe’s correspondence with Bettine? ‘The Cranium of 
the Giantess is the head-piece of the great Gargantuan statue, 
the Jungfer Europa, set up in the summer residence of his mon- 
arch, to which the author hastens away from the court, to do 
honor to the Spring, and ‘ enclosed by nothing but blossoms, ply 
the biographical shuttle through historical threads.’ In this co- 
lossal giantess there was a winding staircase through the legs and 
ample “phrenological room above. ‘There, in the craniological 
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chamber, looking out of the eye-holes as windows, upon the most 
glorious Spring in the world, were the ‘ Recreations’ to be writ- 
ten. At the court on the 28th April, ‘the pollard avenue still 
looked like a double row of besoms worn down by Winter, in 
sweeping clean the Spring firmament.’ ‘The biographer was not 
content to meet nature piecemeal, ‘ first blades of grass, then 
shrub-leaves, then six yellow butterflies, and a like number of 
yellow flowers, and lastly, a few birch tree-tops, like so many 
alehouse signs’—‘ By Heaven,’ he resolved, ‘the day after to- 
morrow Nature shall stand erect like a giant goddess, before we 
and vernal airs shall raise her veil, and wait it far away; and 
then if ’tis overpowering, I shall be found prostrate, and dazzled 
by her splendor.’ Full of which determination this biography- 
haunted man enclosed himself in a travelling carriage with dark- 
ened blinds, that he might not look out by the way, and set out 
on his journey towards the Spring. He occupied himself in 
writing the first chapters of the new book as he rode along. 
They are filled with the most beautiful passages of feeling, as 
various reflections on the life he was leaving, and the bright scene 
he was anticipating, came up on the different sounds of life from 
churches, villages, and the satellites around the carriage, while 
the horses were feeding, reached his ear. At one time the 
coachman announced that they were passing over a battle-field 
which gives rise to a fine episode. At another time he rejects 
the notion of stopping to see a lion, a noted painter, and gives this 
account of the matter : 





‘ With opinions and intentions like these, I could not possibly fall in with 
the suggestion of a ruddy chamberlain—otherwise, of the polished cane- 
head of the whole cuamMBeRLAIN starFF—alight in Wursburg, and call on Fa- 
ther Bonavita Buank, the superior of the Minorite convent, who employs 
the whole of nature, trom the mouniain-cleft to the flower-cup, as his paint- 
box and jewel-case. This pictorial father (as Ihave been assured by those 
who had seen all), paints or produces his landscapes, not with or by means 
of colour-cakes, but with or by means of regular seeds, as it were outof the 
mosaic of the Eternal—birds, with their own feathers—women’s shoes, with 
tulip, not shoe-leaves—the torrent with mosses—the evening red, with the 
glowing foliage of autumn:—in short, Nature great with Nature small. 
‘The greatest painter,’ said I earnestly to the chamberlain, ‘I have yet seen 
in this line, and whose works the superior of the Minorites may have chanced 
to study in Switzerland or in Franconia—this painter, who, for woodlands, 
need take no meaner dry Indian-ink than entire pine-trees—for mountains, 
rocks—for men, clods of earth and ether—for skies, suns—this artist, my 
good chamberlain, before whose canvas I advise you some time to take your 
stand, is our Lord God.’ 


On the first cf May, he alighted from the carriage on ‘ a broad 
circular mountain platform, surmounted by concentric shrubbe- 
ries and groves, the door opening like a jubilee-gate of the Spring.’ 
The philosopher was sad in the midst of the mighty spectacle : 
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‘ The great Spring hung over the earth, like a wide thunder-storm pregnant 
with light and heat and moisture, and poured down her sparkling life-drops 
in an infinite cataract; and out of ev ery vein and sap-vessel the storm-spouts 
sprang up again in fountains; and human beings showed but like water- 
plants on the extended life-stream, and the hills ‘like rocks; and the small 
voices of refreshed living beings sounded, amid the creative tumult, only 
like tinkling bells. 

‘ But over the inclosed and prostrate heart the great sea pressed in vain. 
Not the immersed diver, but only the sailor at the mast-head, can grasp the 
ecean. Not for Gods, insuch an hour, is man made, but for men; and the 
sunflower, bowed down by too heavy rain-drops, no longer follows the sun. 

‘I was ashamed of my weakness when I stood before blooming Nature, 
who, in her turn, stood before the glowing evening as before a red concave 
mirror—when the mountains stood up, and pierced with eternal snow the 
blue forests and the Spring, as lofty white hail-clouds pierce the blue of 
heaven—when the sun lay on the white mountain-tops and in the golden 
vase of the last clouds, like the past heart of the King of Heaven, as the 
ashes of Trasan’s body stand in a golden vase on the top of his column, 
But every twig of the too tender sensitive plant within me retreated, trem- 
bling under the touch of the creative hand, and unable to endure aught but 
a second sensitive plant. In a sublime loveliness like mine, thus prays the 
companionless:—* Oh, thou all good! appear not now before me thus great 
—appear before me, rather, in the countenance of a beloved brother—in that 
will I shroud myself, and that unspeakably love.?>* * * * * 

‘ But after an exhausted and darkened hour, I looked, towards heaven, and 
the moon floated on its blue surface,—a night-breeze whispered throughout 
the entire bedewed spring, and cast over my burning face a refreshing spray 
from the waterfall near which I rested. And when, moreover, three wind- 
mills began to strike through the night, and when below, in the green of the 
mountain-sheltered village, an arching flame from the dwelling of a potter 
gradually expanded, and reared itself between the tree- -tops,—then I felt as 
though the breeze had raised the laden bosom from the heart, which now, 
uncovered and unburdened, rocked to and fro in a cooler medium than that 
of sighs. Methought the eastward advancing evening red bloomed the 
brighter, as an angel flew into it, after whispering to my soul: ‘ The book of 
your past, O man, is but a dream- book, whose signification is the counterpart 
of the future.’ The evening moth of the season, which, in the twilight and 
near the graves, had fluttered around me, with death’s heads on its wings, and 
with anxious tones in its thorax, became, midway, and the higher it ascended 
heavenwards, an immortal Psyche with glittering pinions. 

‘I arose, and went, amid soft zephyrs, into the twilight of the avenues; 
and May-flies hummed around me, and the night-moth spread its open wings 
on the sloe-blossom, and the moist snail crawled uninjured along the thorns. 
For the nights of spring pass over the earth, not lonely, like the unfruitful 
days of winter, but like happy mothers with thousands of sportive children 
tripping lightly i in their train. 

‘I raised my eyes to the starry field; and the ever-blooming lily beds quiv- 
ered above me, lulling my stormy soul with sweetest opiates, as lilies, in 
their bedchambers, send children to sleep. 

‘IT jay now in the arms of Spring, and sported with the great flowers of her 
breast.’ 

y 


In the list of Hazlitt’s Works, page 257, there are omitted: A Reply to 
Malthus, 8vo., and An Abridgement of Tucker’s Light of Nature. 
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Bancrort, George, his History of the United States ; criticism rather than 
a history, 105 ; deficient as a narrator, 106; the democratic historian, ib. ; 
his lecture on the idea of a universal history, 120. 

Bankrupt Law, A, provision of the Constitution, 244 ; importance of the 
subject, 246 ; suggestions for a proper bankrupt act, 247. 

Barrett, Elizabeth B., review of her Poems, 171. 

Barry Case, The, statement of, 176; relative rights of father and mother, 
179 ; relations of husband and wife, 184. 4 

Beaumont and Fletcher, reading of, compared with the study of Shakspeare, 
138 ; gay, fickle gentlemen of the hour, 139 ; analysis of A King and No 
King, 141 ; of the Scornful Lady, 145; the Elder Brother, 146; defec- 
tive morality, 148. 

Bemerton, a traveller’s sketch, 268. 

Brackett, the sculptor, notice of ‘ the Binding of Satan,’ 373. 

Brisbane, A., review of his book on Association, 199 ; reply to, 297. 

Brooklyn, humorous characteristics of, 277. 

Buckstone, J. B., sketch of, as a comedian, 122. 

Bulwer, Edward Lytton ; review of Night and Morning, 259. 

Butler, Samuel, one of the character writers, 222. 


CampBELL, the poet, plagiarism of, from Vaughan, 46. 

Carlyle, Thomas, unpublished Lectures of, 355. 

Channing, W. E.; review of his tract on Emancipation, 124 ; singleness 
of purpose as a writer, ib. 

Character Writers, The, 215. 

City Article, The, 50. 114. 176. 244. 303. 

Citizenship, 51; purity of elections, ib. ; peculiar nobleness of American 
citizenship, 52 ; abuses of naturalization laws, 54. 

Clark, Willis Gaylord ; Poem of the Death of the First Born, quoted, 27. 

Cook, The, a domestic portrait, 223. 

Cooper, J. Fenimore ; review of the Path Finder, 91. 

Cole, the painter, his Voyage of Life, 123. 
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Corporation Demon, The, 284. 

Coxe, A. Cleveland; review of the Christian Ballads, 62. 

Combe’s Journal in America ; his facts on international copyright, 374. 
Cromwell, Character of, by Carlyle, 359. 


Dana, R. H. Jr.; review of Life at Sea, 40. 

Dante, Character of, by Carlyle. 356. 

Darley, George ; his poem of the Harvest Home, 128; Dramatic Chroni- 
cle of Thomas-a-Becket, 252. 

Davenant ; his Gondibert quoted, 43. 

Dewey, Orville, Portrait, by Frothingham, 58; sermon on Beggary, 126 ; 
a popular philosophical lecturer and writer on moral topics, 227 ; defi 
cient in originality, ib. ; an interpreter of Carlyle and Guizot, 228 ; 
pulpit orator, ib. 

Dow, Jr. ; his Short Patent Sermons, 376. 


Eames, Charles ; his lecture on the Spirit of American History, 250. 

Earle, "Bishop ; his ‘ Microcosmography,’ 220. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, a Gucipis of Carlyle, 278; characteristics of his 
school, 279 3 his fancy, 280; want of continuity in style, 281 ; his deep 
oracular cad 282 5 an admirable critic, 284. 

Every Fourth Year; quadrennial ferment, 75; the late general election, 
77; the ballad mongers, 78; Owl Clubs, Roarers, &c., 79; too great 
prominence of the Executive, 8] ; Chief magistrate compared with chief 
thinker of the nation, 82. 


Fine Arts, The, 57. 120. 186. 250. 311. 


GaLiacuer, Wm. D., a Western poet, 379. 
Goethe ; correspondence with a child, review of, 255. 
Grant, Mr. James ; quizzical sketch of his life, 29. 


Hamitton Literary Association, Lectures of the, 186. 

Hackett ; his performance of Falstaff, 312. 

Hap-Hazard Letter, The, 274. 

Hawks, Rev. Dr.; the Church Record, 68 ; a lecturer, 264. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel ; review of his Grandfather’s Chair, 125; in his walk 
the most original of American authors, 330; absence of notoriety, 331; 
philosophy of his writings, 332. 

Hazlitt, William ; lectures on the comic writers, 256 ; complete list of his 
works, 257. 384. 

Henry, Rev. C. S.; review of his discourse on the position and duties of 
the educated men of the country, 320. 

Herbert, George ; poems quoted, 270, 271. 

Herrick ; his dirge of Jephtha’s Daughter, quoted, 322. 

Home, feelings and associations of, 214. 

Hone, "Isaac S. ; ; lecture on the Age of Elizabeth, 120. 

Hunt, Leigh ; review of the Seer, 191. 


ImacinaTion ; shown in the consciousness of realities, 41; the highest fac- 
ulty of man, 237; faith, a species of, ib. ; either creative or sympathetic, 
239 ; its education and culture, ib. ; perception of the beauties of nature, 
240 ; of poetry, ib.; of the arts, 241; its consolations, 242; its moral 
value, ib. 

Insubordination ; an American Tale, review of, 382. 


Jones W. A., his lecture on Study of Ethics, 120, 
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Journalist, the, from the French of Jules Janin, 293. 
Knox, an agent of the Reformation, 258. 


Lavp, archbishop, character of, 359. 

Lectures, mutual advantage to the public and the author, 62; the popular 
philosophical teaching of the day, 261 ; a union of the oration and the es- 
say, 262 ; their variety, 263 ; abuses of, 264 ; history of, 266 ; their future 
influence, 267. 

Lee’s Geology, review of, 194. 

Literary Property, rights of authors discussed, 109. 

Loiterer, the, 62, 124, 191, 252, 313, 374. 

Longfellow, Henry W., character of as a writer, 316. 

Luther, character of, by Carlyle, 357. 


MacauLay, Thomas Babington, the model of reviewers, 343 ; comparison 
with Hazlitt and Burke, ib.; a party writer, 344; an advocate rather than 
a judge, ib. ; his style, 345; want of simplicity, 348. 

Marivaux, his Life of Marianne, 85. 

Mason, Cyrus, his oration before the American Institute, 260. 

Mirabeau, character of, by Carlyle, 360. 

Monthly Lecturer, the, notice of, 380. 

Mound-Builders’ Dirge, the, 83. 


NarvuratizaTion Laws, abuses of, 53. 

Newspapers, humanity of, 69 ; chief authors of the day connected with, 73 ; 
vocation of the Journalist, 74. 

Newspaper Criticism, prevailing defects of, 149 ; exaggeration, ib. ; oppo- 
site evils of praise and abuse, ib.; cleverness cried up for genius, 151, 

New Publications, 67, 130, 194, 260. 

Novel of Sentiment, the, characteristics of, 84; Mackenzie, Sterne, Mrs. 
Inchbald, Marivaux, 85 ; Dana’s Paul Felton, 89. 


O.p Enauisu Books, interest in them rather biographical than literary, 42 ; 
influence of time in refining books, 44; religious sincerity of the old 
poets, 48. 

Our Illustrious Predecessors, 153, 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, criticism of, 218; his Fair and Happy Milkmaid 
quoted, 219. 


Patrick, Bishop, his Heart’s Ease, 129. 

Pauperism in New York, 303; its evils and remedies considered, 305. 

Poinsett, J. R., his discourse before the National Institution, 260. 

Political Life; progress of the politician displayed, 8 ; as attendant on pub- 
lic meetings, 8; a speech-maker, 10; popularity hunter, 11 ; member of 
congress, 12; his triumphal visit, 14; analysis of the character, 15. 

Politicians, the, a comedy, 68. 

Power, Tyrone, sketch of his leading parts, 59; character of as a comedian, 
ib. ; farewell benefit, 311. 

Profession of an Actor, the, not appreciated, 167; high qualifications, 168. 

Prose literature less studied in connection with the history of society than 
poetry, 215. 

Publishing Societies of London, 64. 


Renwick, James, review of his science of mechanics applied to practical 
purposes, 192. 
Richter, Jean Paul, translations from, 317, 382. 
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Scuoo. Funp, the, objections to the system stated and answered, 115; con- 
fusion of ideas on secular and religious education, 116. 

Skinner, Thomas H., his discourse on religion and liberty, 260. 

Smith, James, his Miscellanies, 158; Rejected Addresses, 161 ; estimate of 
his life, 164. 

Street, Alfred B., review of his poem of Nature, 63. 


Tasie-Tavk, of intellectual clearness, 33 ; of enthusiasm, ib. ; the love of 
music, 35; a watch-maker’s shop, ib. ; of models, 337; of criticism, 338 ; 
of wit and humor, ib.; of imagination and fancy, 339; of taste and judg- 
ment, 340; of conversation, 341. 

Theatres, the, 251, 311. 

The Fall of the Spire, a sonnet, 35. 

The Solemn Vendue, 36. 

The Mind of Man, a sonnet, 56. 

The Field Death, 93. 

The Late Park Company ; characters of Chippendale, 187 ; Chapman, 188 ; 
Placide, ib.; Fisher, 189; Peter Richings, ib.; Mrs. Wheatley, Vernon, 
Richardson, 190. 

The First Presidential Death ; its striking circumstances, 325 ; the use of 
badges of grief, 327; spirit of party allayed for a season, 328; respect of 
the American people for constituted authority, 329. 

Thoughts in Past Years, review of, 313. 

Truth not always divided from error by party lines, 51. 


Uutman, review of his discourse on party spirit, 381. 

Unrest of the Age; suicide and mysterious disappearance, 133 ; domestic 
feeling diminished, 134 ; action of society external and superficial, ib. ; 
times do not satisfy the desires of the mind, 135; influence of the arts, 136. 


' Vanvennorr, performance of Wolsey, 312. 
Vaughan, Henry, review of his poems, 44. 
ve Virginia Controversy ; reviewed, 362. 


WasuineTon, uniformity of the character of, with his portraits, 337. 
Wordsworth, compared with Burns, 314. 


END OF VOLUME I. 
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